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Looking Forward 


pp In ovr view, few criteria in life 
are fairer than the ancient dictum: A 
man is judged by the company he keeps. 
For like does attract like, and in the end 
a man finds his own people. 


p> Txere ts, nevertheless, a school of 
magazine publishing which does not be- 
lieve this, but pins its faith on its ability 
to discover what other people like—and 
to deliver it to them; regardless of a 
personal belief or disbelief in it. 


>be EssentiaALty,such a course is politic 
rather than sincere, and tactful instead 
of honest. Party platforms are usually 
built upon such a philosophy and elec- 
tions won by taking it into considera- 
tion. Many other popular enterprises, 
so it is claimed, owe their success to the 
degree to which their sponsors take heed 
of such a conviction. 


pS IN EDITING a magazine of inquiry, 
such a course results, usually, in the 
creation of a mythical Subscriber; 
whose sensibilities are of the tenderest, 
and whose entire life and convictions 
may be shattered and destroyed by a 
single paragraph or article. Regard- 
less of the fact that nobody who reads 
the magazine is actually such a timid, 
weak kneed creature, whatever subjects 
the editors fear to discuss is instantly 
converted into one which this Subscriber 
will not relish. And so trenchant 
statement and interesting personality 
depart, and “blah” arrives. 


Br In ovr view, the difference be- 
tween a_ political convention and a 
magazine worth its salt is that the 
political convention necessarily deals 
with what is popular and_ therefore 
practical; while your magazine deals 
with what is intellectually honest and 
true, interesting and significant. 


bb IN our own Case we do not invite 
to our pages men and women who are 
merely politic and tactful; we ask also 
that they be intellectually sincere and 
therefore interesting. As for agreeing 
in toto with everything they say—well, 
complete agreement with another human 
mind, we are given to understand by 
the philosophers, is stupidity or death. 
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>> By-Products of the Bull Market << 


OR five years the Ameri- 

can people have been 

watching Wall Street and 
the stock market with a grow- 
ing interest, and they have not 
been content merely to sit and 
watch. Instead, they have been 
participating on a steadily in- 
creasing scale in the market’s 
operations. Before 1924 the 
transfer of a million shares on 
the New York Stock Exchange was re- 
garded as a good day’s business; at 
present, if transactions fall below four 
million shares, the Street complains of a 
dull day. On lively days sales have run 
up to six, seven, and even eight million 
shares. 

This enormous expansion in specula- 
tive activity means much more than big- 
ger and better business for the stock 
brokers; nor are its effects to be meas- 
ured solely in terms of profit or loss to 
the individual trader. When the full 
story is finally told it will probably show 
that the greatest bull market in history 
has affected the habits, the standards, 
and the mental reactions of a goodly 
number of Americans nearly as much as 
it has affected their income tax returns. 
We are still too close to events to view 
them in their right perspective, but it is 
already possible to discern certain 
fairly well defined by-products of this 
amazing rise in the prices of stocks. 

One of the ‘most noticeable by- 
products is the sudden spread of a 
veneer of financial knowledge over the 
country. Five years ago such expres- 
sions as stock split-ups, rights, con- 
vertible issues, odd lots, rediscount 
rates, and brokers’ loans would have 
been just so much Greek in homes where 
they are now topics of dinner-table con- 
versation. And not every one who tries 


stock exchange. 


evolution. 


By WILLIAM O. SCROGGS 


The time is at hand when it is possible to gauge some 
of the consequences of the countrywide invasion of the 
The nineteen by-products listed here 
are of so varied a character that the bull market may 
be said to have speeded up the whole process of social 
Mr. Scroggs is a member of the editorial 
staff of the New York “World,” specializing in eco- 


nomic subjects 


his luck with the market does so merely 
on somebody’s word that a certain stock 
is going to advance. The sections of 
the public libraries where Poor’s and 
Moody’s Manuals are kept for reference 
are busy spots these days. One may 
note, too, the piles of financial period- 
icals placed on the news stands in re- 
sponse to this new demand for informa- 
tion about securities. Probably much 
of the knowledge thus acquired is super- 
ficial, but, when a balance is finally 
struck, it will be found that the country 
has been taking a home-study course in 
modern business. 

Along with its informative function 
the market has been a potent factor in 
the deveiopment of further like-minded- 
ness among the American people. If 
General Motors, Radio, and Fox Films 
have done much to standardize our 
recreations, the securities of these and 
other companies have supplemented this 
activity by furnishing another form of 
standardized sport—the sport which 
whole armies now share every day by 
following the stock quotations. When 
thousands of people put their spare cash 
into United States Steel a common in- 
terest is pretty sure to guide their 
feelings. 

The spread of the speculative mania 
has unquestionably brought certain 
changes in our moral concepts. The 


fact that so many of us balk at 
using the term “gambling 
craze” to describe what is going 
on throughout the country is an 
indication of the changing point 
of view. Until quite recently 
there was little difference in the 
minds of most people between 
speculation and gambling. To- 
day the distinction is stoutly in- 
sisted upon. The removal of 
the taboo from practices which seem to 
accord with our material interests is no 
new or strange thing in human history; 
but whether we should call it in this case 
a lowering of moral standards or a re- 
adjustment of social values to meet new 
conditions will depend on the particular 
brand of philosophy to which we adhere. 
At any rate, the changing point of view, 
whether for better or worse, is a 


palpable fact. 


ITH THE development of a new in- 

terest in securities there has come 
also a greater degree of political con- 
servatism. A thousand dollars drawing 
interest at 6 per cent has been cynically 
suggested as a cure-all for radicalism, 
but, for cultivating a profound rever- 
ence for the status quo, that suggestion 
does not begin to compare with a 30- 
point rise in the stock-market average 
when the public is “long” on the specu- 
lative favorites. This means a more 
friendly attitude toward Wall Street 
and Big Business, which have in large 
measure ceased to be regarded as ex- 
ploiters and have become fountains from 
which rich blessings flow. 

The rise in stocks has not been a boon 
to everybody; to that profession whose 
members are commonly known as “blue- 
sky artists” it has helped to bring 


disaster. According to District At- 
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torney Banton of New York, these 
gentry have taken a billion dollars from 
the American people since the War. 
During the first five years after the 
Armistice they had smooth sailing. 
Nearly everybody owned Liberty bonds, 
and it was not difficult to persuade 
school teachers, small tradesmen, farm- 
ers, and other poor but honest folk to 
swap their gilt-edged Government issues 
for the stocks of mining and oil com- 
panies with imposing names and great 
promise, but with little else. The work 
of the Better Business Bureaus in 
various cities has done much to check 
the indiscriminate buying of securities 
from persuasive solicitors, but an 
equally effective de.crrent has been the 
publie’s discovery that there are places 
where seasoned issues can be bought or 
sold on a moment’s notice, where the 
buyer can keep constant watch on the 
market value of his holdings, and where 
until recently it has required something 
like genius to lose money. 


comfort out of the bull market is 
They also 


\ NOTHER GRouP which has got cold 


the bucket-shop fraternity. 
were active a few years ago, but their 
halcyon days are over. A bucket-shop 
operator rarely executes his customers’ 
orders, but usually plays the market 
against them so that they will lose on 
their imagined purchases.  As_ his 
clients, like all newcomers in the mar- 
ket, almost invariably buy for a rise, it 
is obvious that his business is profitable 
only when the market has a downward 
trend. The persistent rise in stock 
prices, therefore, has been a useful sup- 
plement to the efforts of the New York 
Stock Exchange and the public authori- 
ties to suppress bucketeering. 

Although the bull market has dealt 
the bucket-shops and the blue-sky sales- 
men a body blow, it has provided an- 
other parasitic group with a new means 
of livelihood. These are the producers 
of tipster sheets, who prosper on the 
credulity of a horde of inexperienced 
speculators. The tipster, unlike the 
reputable investment services, makes no 
careful analysis of the equities behind 
a stock or of the various internal and 
external conditions which may affect the 
course of the market. His clientele 
wishes to know what stocks are going 
up, and when, and how much. That 


such facts are beyond the knowledge of 
mortals worries the tipster not at all. 
He manufactures his own “facts” and 
passes them along to any one foolish 
enough to pay for them. 


Occasionally 


these soothsayers go so far as to predict 
not only what will happen each day but 
even to time the event to the hour. 
“Watch for the break around 2.30 in 
all classes, with little recovery to close” 
is the pretentious warning which one 
“dope sheet” carries for a certain date. 
Many tipsters have been exposed, and 
some have been suppressed ; but as these 
disappear others spring up to take their 
places. 


UITE NATURALLY, the sharp rise in 
Q the price of stocks has diverted the 
interest of investors from bonds to 
shares. While stocks have been soar- 
ing to successive new peaks, bonds have 
been sagging. Within the past vear the 
average price of forty high-grade bonds 
has dropped about 6 per cent, whereas 
on March 1, 1929, when the stock mar- 
ket made its highest record, the price of 
fifty representative stocks on the New 
York Exchange stood 45 per cent above 
their low point of 1928, reached about 
twelve months before. ‘Two years ago 
bond houses were finding it hard to sup- 
ply the demands of their customers for 
good issues, but today their salesmen 
are finding it hard to keep busy. One 
cannot help wondering if the ambition 
of popular undergraduates to become 
New York bond salesmen is as keen as 
it used to be. 

This change in the attitude of the 
public toward stocks has reacted on the 
financial policies of many corporations. 
A few years ago so large a proportion of 
corporate financing took the form of 
bond issues that fears were sometimes 
expressed that the growing volume of 
fixed charges might prove an element of 
weakness in the event of business de- 
pression. There seems to be no cause 
for further apprehension on that score. 
In 1927 the proportion of bond to stock 
flotations in the New York market was 
roughly 214 to 1; in 1928 it was 1 to 1; 
and in the first two months of 1929 it 
fell to 1 to 2. Such important corpora- 
tions as United States Steel and Ana- 
conda Copper have taken advantage of 
the present partiality to stocks to retire 
their bonds and issue common stock in 
their stead. 

Another effect of the bull market 
on corporate financial policies is seen 


in the huge expansion of brokers’ 
loans. Corporations are playing a réle 


which was once regarded as the peculiar 
prerogative of bankers. They are lend- 
ing billions to brokers on stock market 
collateral. Once they were content with 
the 2 per cent which banks paid them 
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on their surplus cash, but one day an 
inquisitive director asked why his com- 
pany should not get the high rate on 
call money instead of leaving that source 
of profit to its bank. No one could offer 
a convincing reason why it shouldn’t; 
so the bank was instructed to lend the 
money on call for the company’s ac- 
count. Other concerns were quick to 
learn the new trick, and the result is 
seen in the growth of brokers’ loans by 
banks belonging to the Federal Reserve 
System “for the account of others” 
(mainly corporations) from less than a 
billion at the beginning of 1928 to 
nearly three billions in March, 1929. 

The same influences which have 
caused corporations to shift their sur- 
plus funds from the banks to the call- 
loan market have caused numerous 
savings-bank depositors to draw out 
their money for a little flyer. In 
November, 1927, savings deposits in 142 
banks in New York State rose 
$11,353,000. In November, 1928, 
when the speculative furor was near its 
height, deposits, instead of showing the 
normal rate of growth, declined by 
$1,689,000. 

The rise of the investment trust in 
the United States is the result in large 
measure of the boom in stocks. The 
purpose of the investment trust is to 
obtain diversification of investments for 
those whose limited capital or lack of 
experience prevents their doing this on 
their own account. The holder of a 
share in an investment trust has a claim 
to a fractional part of a dozen or more 
selected stocks which are held in trust 
for him and other share-holders. 

In this way he avoids putting all his 
eggs in one basket. In the rapid rise 
of these new financial institutions it is 
not surprising that they vary greatly in 
type and quality. Some are as safe and 
conservative as the best of banks; others 
are little more than speculative pools. 
But whatever their form or their mode 
of operation, the fundamental reason for 
their rapid multiplication has been the 
development of a public appetite for 
stocks during the great bull market. 


HE Treasury also has felt the 
| oie of the bull market, and the 
results have been registered in the 
budget. Without the boom in stocks 
and the consequent gain in taxes on in- 
comé and on stock exchange transac- 
tions, the Treasury at the end of the 
current fiscal year would probably face 
a deficit. Last August the Director of 
the Budget actually forecast a deficit of 
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$94,000,000 for this year, but, thanks 
to the persistent rise in stocks, the 
present outlook is for a surplus of 
nearly a hundred millions. In this way 
the Government has profited, but the 
gain is not all net. The higher interest 
rates caused by the boom have made the 
Treasury's borrowing more expensive. 
A recent issue of Treasury certificates 
had to carry a higher coupon rate which 
added nearly three millions to the cost 
of this short-term loan. 

General business also has begun to 
feel the effects of this tightening of 
credit. Since January, 1928, the re- 
discount rates of the Federal Reserve 
banks in important centers have been 
advanced by successive stages from 314 
to 5 per cent. So far there has been 
no noticeable slackening of activity 
from this cause except in building 
operations. During the first two 
months of this year there has been a 
pronounced drop in construction work, 
and the Associated General Contractors 
report that contracts awarded in 
twenty-seven States during February 
were 26 per cent less than in the cor- 
responding period a year ago. The high 
cost of credit is assigned as the chief 
reason for this decline. 


HE BOOM IN Stocks is also beginning 

to show its effects on consumption. 
The demand for luxuries is increasing. 
Some part, not measurable, of the mar- 
ket profits is going into jewelry, fine 
raiment, house-furnishings and motor 
cars. In the homes of people who have 
profited from their market dealings, 
Grand Rapids furniture is being re- 
placed by antiques, real or alleged, and 
the old Axminster carpet goes out to 
make room for Sarouk rugs. The 
Chevrolet is replaced with a Chrysler, 
and the Buick with a Packard. The 
record-breaking output of 584,733 auto- 
mobiles in March was in some part 
definitely a product of the bull market. 

The same influences which have 
stimulated luxury buying on the part of 
successful speculators have stimulated 
a desire for travel. Miami and Palm 
Beach during the past winter staged a 
real come-back after two lean seasons, 
and the big names in Wall Street were 
writ large in the society news from 
these resorts. In the same way more 
people have been able to afford to go to 
Europe on their market earnings in re- 
Whatever has contributed 
to the higher purchasing power and liv- 
ing standards of the American people 
has contributed its bit to this new 


cent years. 


wander-lust, and among the contribut- 
ing factors the bull market must have 
a place. 

Foreign countries have also felt the 
boom in Wall Street. Much European 
capital has been employed there at a 
profit. Europe has profited too from 
the larger expenditures of American 
tourists since the advent of stock mar- 
ket prosperity. At the same time it 
has felt the pinch of the higher money 
rates for which the stock market is re- 
sponsible. The leading European ex- 
changes have been depressed from this 
cause, and, in spite of a recent rise in 
the Bank of England’s rate to protect 
its reserves, its gold holdings are 


actually less than they were when 


Britain returned to the gold standard 


in 1925. 
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EDWARD H. H. SIMMONS 
President of the New York Stock Exchange 


The bull market is also credited with 
having prevented price inflation. Since 
this effect is negative, it is not easily 
proved. There is at least some basis, 
however, for the assumption that if the 
billions of credit which have been 
poured into securities markets had not 
found that outlet they might have been 
diverted into speculation in commodi- 
ties, with the rising living costs, labor 
troubles, swollen merchandise inven- 
tories, and eventual reaction and depres- 
sion which would normally follow. 
Whatever the cause, the country has 
escaped any trend toward commodity 


The only 


price inflation since 1923. 
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indications of inflation have been found 
in stocks and real estate. The bull mar- 
ket in securities may not be the sole ex- 
planation for the relative stability of 
commodity prices, but there is little 
doubt that it has had an influence. 

Finally, the frenzied speculation in 
stocks has so changed the character 
of the stock market itself that it is no 
longer regarded as a “barometer of busi- 
ness.” Some financial writers maintain 
that in the stock market is centered the 
keenest observation of every develop- 
ment likely to affect business in coming 
months, and that the results are reflected 
immediately in the prices of securities. 
The market thus foreshadows coming 
changes in trade and industry: if stocks 
rise, the business outlook is favorable; if 
they decline, it is unfavorable. 

It is claimed that because of this close 
attention to economic developments the 
market knows more, for example, about 
the railroads than any railroad president 
can possibly know; that it can predict 
the outcome of National elections, and 
that it even has served as a harbinger of 
peace and war. There is no doubt that 
economic changes have at times been 
anticipated by movements in the stock 
market, but its recent gyrations have 
been so violent that no one can seriously 
maintain today that they are directly 
related to future trends in general busi- 
ness. The bull market has smashed the 
business barometer; not general business 
prospects, but gigantic pool operations 
have been the dominant influence in re- 
cent months. 

Such are some of the by-products of 
the greatest stock market boom in the 
country’s history. How long they will 
endure is for the future to determine. 
For the time being, at any rate, they are 
definite and important. New knowledge, 
new habits of thought, new economic, 
ethical, and political standards, new oc- 
cupations, new thrills, and a new lit- 
erature have evolved in an amazingly 
short period. If it is not a revolution 
which has occurred it is at least social 
evolution speeded up to the nth degree. 
The full effect of these changes will 
not be known until the bull market ends, 
as some day it must, and the results will 
depend on the manner of its end. If it 
be true, as some aver, that stock prices 
are being adjusted to a permanently 
higher level and that there is no violent 
reaction ahead, many of the market's 
by-products should be in evidence for 
a long time to come. But if stocks go 
down as they have come up there may 
be new by-products of a bear market. 
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>> Emotional America << 


N ONE of those little boxes 
in which the city editor dis- 
plays bits of news that 

seem to him interesting but not 
important, some of the papers 
recently carried the statement 
that the New York Central was 
decorating six new dining cars 
in gray, green, light tan, and 
other pastel shades, instead of 
in the old-fashioned red and 
brown. This item, like a spot 
of oil on the waters in mid-Atlantic, may 
seem insignificant, but to the observant 
eye it marks the fact and location of a 
wreck—the wreck of the old idea that 
business efficiency and industrial suc- 
cess are built only on_ intellectual 
foundations. 

The connection may seem obscure un- 
til we realize the reason for the New 
York Central's conversion to this pastel 
shade of painting, obviously more diffi- 
cult and expensive to keep clean than 
the darker, more utilitarian colors. The 
reason is that the new shades have a 
greater exsthetic and emotional appeal. 
It is a move in the direction of bigger 
and better emotions. For America has 
found a new god, and the vast majority 
of the populace are prostrate before his 
shrine, Emotion has always existed as 
the mainspring of life, but in the prac- 
tical affairs of the world we have tended 
to belittle it and exalt brain capacity 
instead. Now, with the help of Freud 
and his fellow probers into “man’s un- 
expurgated innards,’ we have discov- 
ered our mistake, and with characteristic 
American energy we are doing some- 
thing about it. 

It is significant that the first world 
congress to discuss emotions—how they 
originate and how they may be used and 
controlled—was held in this country, a 
little over a year ago, at Wittenberg 
College in Springfield, Ohio. | In the 
last few months several books on the 
history of the emotions have appeared, 
notably the volume by Dr. Edward 
William Lazell, “The Anatomy of Emo- 
tion,” and, publishers being what they 
are, these few will undoubtedly be fol- 
lowed by others. 

The old idea that human beings could 
be sorted and pigeon-holed according to 
the way they reacted to certain intel- 
lectual tests was an alluring one be- 
cause it made everything so simple and 


reasonable. This student rates A plus, 


By IRA S. WILE, M, D. 
and 


MARY DAY WINN 


With the help of Freud and his followers we have re- 
alized the power of our emotions and as the authors 
point out, “with characteristic American energy we are 
doing something about it.” 
by the recent announcement that training of the emo- 
tions is in the curriculum of the public schools of 


Boston 


therefore he will probably be a success 
in life; that one rates D minus and will 
doubtless die in the poorhouse; this law 
is obviously wise and just, therefore the 
people will gladly accept it; this soap is 
the best on the market and hence it will 
outsell the others. On such fallacies 
have most Utopias, from Plato to H. G. 
Wells, been constructed. 


HE MODERN psychologist knows, the 
business man has learned from him, 
that success or failure depends _pri- 
marily on the individual’s emotional 
equipment, on how he reacts emotionally 
to people and events around him, and on 
his ability to arouse, in others, emo- 
tions advantageous to himself. 
Evidences of this last fact surround 
When the lawyers at 
a murder trial scan each talesman as he 


us on every hand. 


comes up to be questioned, they are not 
looking for signs of intellect—far front 
it. They are trying to guess how emo- 
tionally susceptible the prospect will be 
as a juryman, and which way his emo- 
tions will lead him. If the defendant 
has murdered a young girl, the prose- 
cuting attorney would like to have the 
whole jury composed of fathers of 
young girls, and the attorney for the de- 
fense is equally anxious for all twelve 
to be childless. The final plea of each 
lawyer is aimed straight at the heart of 
the juryman; the appeal to his reason is 
merely incidental. Contrast the quiet, 
almost unnoticed funeral a year or so 
ago of a great university president, one 
of the intellectual leaders of his day, 
with the weeping, shouting, hysterical 
obsequies of Florence Mills, the negro 
girl who had danced her way into the 
hearts of thousands, and who went to 
her grave, silver-slippered and flower- 
smothered, accompanied by messages 
and editorials of regret from all over 
the world. Intellect is not, unhappily, 
contagious, but emotion is—very. 


Their thesis is supported 


The cash value of the emo- 
tional appeal is apparent in 
every branch of business, the 
example of the dining-cars be- 
ing only one of many that 
could be cited. The flood of 
color that has swept over our 
homes, our offices, and our pub- 
lic buildings is emotional in its 
inspiration and effect. Modern 
manufacturers put sex appeal 
into everything, even the ice 
box. The modern bathroom, that used to 
be so chastely white, has taken on the 
appearance of a Venusberg. All forms of 
advertising—ads, window displays, 
parades, bank architecture, personal 
adornment—are saturated with emotion. 
When the copywriter takes his pen in 
hand, his whole attention is centered on 
the effort to arouse curiosity, fear, envy, 
and desire; the less intelligence he can 
stir up, the better his chances of suc- 
cess. The intelligence of the reader 
may enter into the transaction later, but 
it is likely to play an inferior réle, that 
of explaining what emotion has already 
led him to do. Even Big Business, 
theoretically so cold and calculating, is 
frequently wrecked by emotion. In one 
single day of panie on the stock ex- 
change—panic often unwarranted by 
the facts, like that of April, 1926, 
which was followed by a spectacular 
rise—thousands of people are ruined 
financially because fear is stronger than 
intelligence. 


MOTION dictates the front-page con- 

tents of nearly every city news- 
paper, and is ninety-nine per cent re- 
sponsible for the success of the tabloids. 
It is the base of that newspaper axiom: 
“Any piece of news is more interesting 
if there’s a woman in it.” If a man flies 
out across the lonely stretch of ocean 
and never comes back, that is sorrowful 
and thrilling. But if a woman does it, 
it is even more sorrowful and thrilling, 
and if she happens to be a_ pretty 
woman, it is the breathless peak of dis- 
aster. The man who was lost may have 
been twice as useful to civilization as 
that particular woman, but his emotional 
appeal was not so great. 

Even more important to successful 
living and to business efficiency than 
the ability to arouse useful emotions 
in others, is an individual’s own equip- 
ment of emotions and their balanced 
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control; in other words, his personality. 
Emotional adjustment is the end, sought 
for in almost all psychiatric treatment, 
and is the modus operandi in up-to-date 
asylums, where it is now realized that 
the majority of the cases of insanity are 
not caused by “something the matter 
with the brain,” but something the mat- 
ter with the emotions. 

The ameba, which is one of the lowest 
known forms of animal life, gets on 
quite well in his small way with no 
brains at all. Even man developed his 
conscious intelligence long after his emo- 
tions were full grown; he knew fear, 
rage, and love for many eons before he 
knew enough to build a hut to shelter 
himself from the rain. Moreover, there 
is nothing to prove that the intelligence 
of human beings has improved since the 
cave dwellers. We have accumulated 
more knowledge, but we cannot definite- 
ly say that the quality of our minds is 
any better. Our only improvement is in 
the direction of greater control over our 
emotions, something we had to learn in 
order to live peaceably together for our 
cummon advantage. 

A human being’s mind is like an ice- 
berg. The small portion on top of the 
water, which others can see and steer 
around, is his conscious intelligence, the 
part he uses to plan business deals, or 
play bridge, or buy a cravat, or choose a 
wife,—for his son. (He seldom chooses 
his own wife with conscious intelli- 
gence.) The much larger portion of his 
mind, hidden below, is made up of emo- 
tions and of unconscious motives and 
desires. When his life, or those of oth- 
ers with whom he has come in contact, is 
shipwrecked, it is this subconscious, 
emotional portion that usually causes the 
trouble. 


T HAS TAKEN us a long time to realize 

this. We have clung tenaciously to 
the idea that mental capacity was the 
most important requisite for worldly 
suecess—clung to this false notion until 
example after example has forced us to 
abandon it. We have worshiped: and ex- 
ulted over our mental prodigies, believ- 
ing that the precocious child would in- 
evitably be the successful man or wo- 
man—until we have seen what happens 
to many prodigies. Dr. Lewis Terman, 
who has devoted years to the study of 
precocious children and is the leading 
authority in this country on the subject, 
points out that of the more than a thou- 
sand youthful geniuses whom he has 
studied no man can determine how many 
will sueceed. A prodigy much written 





and talked about several years ago be- 
cause of his exceptional mind was last 
heard of, at about the age of thirty, 
earning $20 a week at a small clerical 
job. Another from whom much was ex- 
pected has recently figured in a court 
action in a way far from creditable. 


VEN AS RECENTLY as fifteen years ago 
E we thought that a large per cent of 
crime was due to feeble-mindedness. We 
had a series of mental tests with which 
some of us ran from the prison to the 
jail and back again, measuring the in- 
-elligence of prisoners and figuring out 
how empty the penitentiaries would be 
if we could only pass some kind of law 
which would prevent people of inferior 
intelligence from being born. 

Now we have discovered that it is fre- 
quently not our stupidest but our clever- 
est people who become criminals. We 
have observed that recidivists (people 
convicted of more than one crime) have 
a higher intelligence than first offend- 
ers; also that among the wayward girls 
who have been placed on parole, the ones 
who reform often have a lower intelli- 
gence than those who do not. Leopold 
and Loeb were exceptionally brilliant 
students; Hickman was said to be a 
leader of his class. Obviously it is not 
lack of brains that makes the criminal; 
more often it is emotional maladjust- 
ment or lack of emotional control. 

The professions which, more than 
any others, depend on the right kind 
of emotional make-up are acting, writ- 
ing, painting, dancing, music, and the 
ministry. But the list does not end 
there. Few people can fit comfortably 
into the organization of society who 
have what may be described as any emo- 
tional deformity—who are abnormally 
suspicious, or painfully jealous, or 
supersensitive, or seclusive, or chron- 
ically grouchy; who are possessed of 
morbid fears, lacking in both physical 
and moral courage, or who are subject 
to! severe depressions. The man who 
has never freed himself, emotionally, 
from his mother’s apron strings, and is 
therefore unable to stand up under hard 
knocks and to take responsibility; the 
man who flees from hard reality into 
the forgetfulness of drink or drugs; the 
timid person, who will never take a 
chance; the restless soul, always in need 
of change, excitement, adventure; the 
amorous individual, who _ sacrifices 
everything to the demands of his sex 
life—all these are emotional misfits, 
though their intelligence may be of the 
highest order. They are common types, 
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easily recognizable in every walk of life. 
Unless they fail, or are directed, into 
industrial niches where their emotional 
slants will not be handicaps to their 
commercial success, they are likely, from 
a worldly point of view at least, to be 
failures. 

The proper handling of personnel to 
find for each emotional type the job he 
can do best, is one of the practical les- 
sons which Big Business is learning 
from the newer knowledge of emotions. 
One of the greatest items in the over- 
head of any large concern is the loss 
from a constant labor turnover, and the 
higher the position in which a shift oc- 
curs, the greater the loss. A change in 
the head buyer in any department will 
frequently cost a big department store as 
much as $200,000, because the new buy- 
er, who must be given freedom if he is 
to work efficiently, rarely takes any in- 
terest in pushing his  predecessor’s 
goods, and will usually get them out of 
the way at a sacrifice. Turnover losses 
in some other branches of business are 
just as great. 

N A SURPRISING number of cases, rea- 
I sons for the turnover are emotional 
in origin, rather than the result of any 
lack of intrinsic ability on the part of 
employer or employee. Either the em- 
ployee is in a job for which he is not 
emotionally fitted; or he is not able, for 
some reason, to get on with his fellow 
workers; or he comes to work exhausted 
by conflicting emotions of one kind or 
another in his private life. In such a 
situation the old idea was to throw him 
out and train a new man for his job, ac- 
cepting the resulting overhead loss. The 
newer business psychology, as practiced 
by some large firms with many em- 
ployees, is to make an understanding in- 
quiry into the situation, taking into ac- 
count the important réle which emotion 
plays in business, and to take whatever 
steps seem necessary to correct the 
trouble. Sometimes these steps consist 
in expert advice or material help in 
home problems, but more often they 
mean shifting the man or woman into 
some other line of work within the same 
organization to which his personality is 
better adapted. 

One large department store has put a 
psychiatrist in charge of its personnel 
work and has greatly diminished its 
turnover by handling its employees in 
this fashion. If, in spite of obvious in- 
telligence, any one of them seems to be 
falling down in his task, he is given a 

(Please Turn to Page 77) 
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>> Is Montparnasse “Doomed”? << 


Paris. 

NE of these days some historian of 

twentieth century Europe will 

class that mysterious being, the 
“tourist,” with Attila the Hun. Attila, 
it will be remembered, boasted, in his 
pleasant, friendly way, that wherever he 
trod no blade of grass grew; of the 
“tourist” it may be asserted that 
wherever he sets his foot “tradition” 
dies, “atmosphere” perishes, “glamour” 
withers, and “‘picturesqueness” breathes 
its last. No sooner does a place be- 
come famous for quaint by-ways and ex- 
otic smells than the “tourist” brigade 
comes pouring in and, within an aston- 
ishingly short period, makes it famous 
for traffic policemen and porcelain bath 
tubs. The most paradoxical thing 
about modern travelers is that they 
destroy what they come to Europe to 
seek; flocking there because it is 
“quaint” and the United States is not, 
Americans, year by year, deprive Eu- 
rope of a little more of the quaintness, 
whose lack in America was what made 
them leave home. Some day, perhaps, a 
lover of paradox will paint Europe as 
an unpicturesque, highly modernized 
continent, packed with Americans vain- 
ly searching for picturesqueness, and 
America as a paradise of the pictur- 
esque, peopled only by a few unfor- 
tunates sighing because they cannot 
visit Europe. 

All of which is preliminary to the 
remark that Montparnasse, famed for 
generations as one of the most pictur- 
esque parts of Paris, is apparently 
“doomed.” And the reason is that At- 
tila the Tourist has not only “‘discov- 
ered” it with a vengeance but has trod- 
den upon it so hard that scarcely a 
blade of picturesqueness grows in Mont- 
If Henri Murger, 


parnasse any more. 
Bohéme”’ and 


who wrote ‘‘La Vie de 


Montparnasse famous, 


thereby made 
should return there today, he 
probably lie down on the sidewalk and 
ery himself to death. He would 
scarcely recognize the region where 
Marcel and Rodolphe and Schaunard, 
Mimi and Musette, the renowned crea- 
tures of his pen, painted and sang, 
starved and laughed and loved. For 
one thing, if he started on a quest of 
the old Montparnasse, the first thing 
he would have to do, in order to get a 
glimpse of it, would be to push aside the 
Americans. In the Montparnasse of to- 


would 
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day they stand in serried ranks between 
the eye of the beholder and whatever 
of picturesqueness remains. 

The steady stream of tourists which 
has poured of late years into Montpar- 
nasse in the eager hope of seeing paint- 
ers painting, sculptors sculping, and Bo- 


hemians boheeming has _ completely 
changed the place where painters, 


sculptors, and Bohemians of Paris have 
from time immemorial had their habi- 
tat. Artists undoubtedly exist some- 
where in Montparnasse, but, to the 
naked eye, it is today a region so ob- 
viously a part of Touristia that when 
one sits in front of the Café du Dome or 
the café de la Rotonde on a starlit night 
one almost feels that the stars shining in 
the sky over Montparnasse were placed 
there by Baedeker. 
Already the genuine 
Montparnasse, and those who genuinely 
love the sort of thing which Henri 
Murger put into “La Vie de Bohéme,” 
are talking seriously of the “doom” of 
Montparnasse. In order not to be 
trampled to death by Attila the Tourist, 
the real artists and Bohemians of the 
region are planning to migrate else- 
where. Art cannot live beside a tiled 
bathroom; inspiration is stifled by steam 
heat; love flies out of the window of a 
room containing a telephone. And, since 
bathrooms and heat and _ tele- 
phones are becoming more and more a 
characteristic of Montparnasse of today, 
art and inspiration and love—that is, 
love divorced from all admixture of 
financial considerations—are becoming 
more and more sweet echoes of a per- 


denizens of 


steam 


ished past. 


o says the real Montparnassian— 
S and he is looking for a new Mont- 
parnasse. But where shall it be? How 
shall it be created and preserved? Even 
if all the genuine artists and Bohemians 
assembled some dark night secretly, with 
their easels and brushes under their 
arms, their Mimis and Musettes teth- 
ered firmly to loving fingers, and slunk 
away in silence from Montparnasse to 
some other part of Paris, would not At- 
tila the Tourist discover their new haunt 
before they had even unpacked? Would 
not the Americans descend upon it like 
wolves on the fold, their cohorts gleam- 


ing with scarlet Baedekers and golden 
letters of credit? The Montparnassian 
knows only too well what wonderful de- 
tectives foreigners in Paris are, what 
short shrift they make of quaintness, 
once they locate it. He realizes all too 
clearly that huge motor busses, labeled 
“See the New Montparnasse,” “Visit 
the New Bohemia by Night,” would be 
leaving the boulevards, filled with lead- 
ing citizens of Birmingham, Alabama, 
and Peoria, Illinois, almost before the 
new Marcels and Rodolphes had had 
their first lovers’ quarrel, in the new 
Latin Quarter, with the new Mimis and 
Musettes. 


EALIZING the hopelessness of dodg- 
R ing the tourists, the Montparnas- 
sian, up to the present time of writing, 
has confined himself to sighing for the 
old days, without making any really 
definite attempt to pave the way for the 
dawning of a new Artistico-Bohemian 
era, where quaintness may exist without 
a label and picturesqueness flourish un- 
contaminated by the eye of the tourist. 

Nevertheless, there really is a desire 
to create a new Montparnasse simmering 
in the brains of the true Montparnas- 
sians. Some advocate abandoning the 
artistic trenches of the present Latin 
Quarter and transferring the next line 
of defense to some place like Mont- 
souris. Some want the Soul to make its 
next stand on the Ile St. Louis—but the 
Soul Brigade, in that case, will have 
to hurry, for the Ile St. Louis is already 
skirmishing with the vanguard of the 
Third Ohio Corps of Tourists and beat- 
ing off attacks by Nebraska and Iowa 
regiments. Other Montparnassians, 
despairing of holding the Ile St. Louis 
citadel, favor the emigration of the arts 
to some region on the outer rim of Paris, 
in the fond hope that it will be so far 
from the hotels and cabarets of the 
Right Bank of the Seine that the swarms 


of tourists will simply leave it in peace . 


and go buzzing and devouring else- 
where. 

Meanwhile, the genuine Montparnas- 
sians, pensive and resigned, are sipping 
drinks in front of their favorite cafés, 
entirely surrounded by groups of peo- 
ple at other tables saying excitedly (in 
the language prevalent west of the 
Alleghenies): “Look, Jenny! Isn’t he 
quaint! Isn’t he simply too picturesque 
for words!” 
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>> As the Filipino Sees It << 


HERE are now pending 

in the Congress of the 

United States measures to 
fix at five hundred thousand 
tons yearly the amount of 
Philippine sugar admitted free 
of duty to the American mar- 
ket; to levy a duty upon Philip- 
pine sugar as an alternative to limita- 
tion; to levy duties upon other Philip- 
pine products, such as cocoanut oil; to 
exclude from the United States Filipino 
immigrants; to deny the privilege of 
acquiring American citizenship to Fili- 
pinos, including those who qualify by 
military service; and to treat the Philip- 
pines, in tariff legislation, as if they 
were a foreign country. 

There is earnest power behind all 
these measures, their advocates and 
supporters mean business, and they have 
gone to the place where such business 
may be transacted. Respecting terri- 
tories and what shall be done with them, 
as respecting the disposition of mule 
harness, Congress makes “‘all needful 
rules and regulations.” 

In matters of law, the Philippines are 
now, as they have been from the mo- 
ment of their formal acquisition, at the 
mercy of Congress. By that body they 
have been given two acts of organic 
law, one in 1901 and one in 1916, the 
latter being a modification of the former 
and declaring, in the obiter dicta of its 
preamble, the intention of the United 
States to grant independence to the 
Philippines when a stable government 
is established in them. Meanwhile, the 
government provided for the Islands is 
an agency of the Federal Government 
through which it is convenient to exer- 
cise insular administration. This gov- 
ernment has been set up in accordance 
with the spirit and principles of Presi- 
dent McKinley’s policy, defined with 
eloquent clearness in his instructions, 
written by Elihu Root, to the Taft 
Philippine Commission. 

The date of this great state document, 
imbued with the highest honor in our 
annals, is April 7, 1900. It therefore 
served to effect peace in the Philip- 
pines; and McKinley's re-election as 
President, when Bryan made “imperial- 
ism’’ a paramount issue in the campaign, 
was taken by the Filipinos as a solemn 
ratification of McKinley’s Philippine 
policy by the American people. Under 
that policy, therefore, the Islands de- 


Islands. 
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sisted from rebellion and settled down 
to the enjoyment of their ill-defined but 
seemingly secure status under the 
sovereignty of the United States. 

The first political party they organ- 
ized sought the status of an organized 
territory; its adherents desired a place 
in the Nation similar to that of Hawaii, 
but were made to understand they could 
not have it. The Filipinos then turned, 
with disappointment, to the logical al- 
ternative of eventual independence. 


HIS WAS a means to remind America 

from time to time that she has 
the Philippines and really ought to do 
something about them. ‘The first peti- 
tion for independence was submitted to 
Washington in 1907, when the Philip- 
pine Assembly began helping the Com- 
mission legislate for the Islands. This 
petition has been renewed unfailingly 
every year, usually as the first formal 
act of the Philippine Legislature, where 
an elected Senate has supplanted the 
Commission by provision of the organic 
act of 1916. 

The petition is practical politics. 
Essentially it means, “If you are not 
going to let us entirely into the Nation, 
put us entirely out. If you don’t want 
us, don’t keep us.” 

That is the feeling. 
prepared to be summarily ejected from 
their uncertain foothold within the 
National empire at any time. They 
would not be inclined to censure 
America for ousting them, but, until she 
does, they look to her to vouchsafe them 
fair treatment; they trust that she will 
persistently adhere to the McKinley 
policy on which they themselves have 
based their attitude toward her as the 
The policy which in- 


Filipinos are 


sovereign power. 
duced peace has prolonged it, and to 
rupture this peace is now well-nigh 
beyond the power of any one to bring 
about. The United States has become 
a motherland to the Philippines. It is 
enlightening to ascertain why. 

The source of the felicity prevailing 
between Manila and Washington is dis- 


covered in McKinley’s words, 
the document by which Taft, as 
the first civil governor, laid the 
cornerstone of American gov- 
ernment in the Islands. It 
contains the bill of rights, and 
provision is made for appeals 
to the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the pursuit of justice. 

‘ “The National Government of the 
United States shall have no direct ad- 
ministration except of matters of gen- 
eral concern. ... The government 
which they are establishing is designed, 
not for our satisfaction, nor for the ex- 
pression of our theoretical views, but for 
the happiness, peace, and prosperity of 
the people of the Philippine Islands; 
and the measures adopted should be 
made to conform to their customs, their 
habits, and even their prejudices, to the 
fullest extent consistent with the ac- 
complishment of the indispensabk 
requisites of just and effective govern- 
ment. ... An obligation rests upon 
the Government of the United States to 
give protection for property and life, 
civil and religious freedom, and wise, 
firm, and unselfish guidance in the paths 
of peace and prosperity to all the people 
of the Philippine Islands. I charge this 
Commission to labor for the full per- 
formance of this obligation, which con- 
cerns the honor and conscience of their 
country, in the firm hope that through 
their labors all the inhabitants of the 
Philippine Islands may come to look 
back with gratitude to the day when 
God gave victory to American arms at 
Manila and set their land under the 
sovereignty and protection of the people 
of the United States.” y 


HIS DOCTRINE, these principles, the 
"Wed and spirit of the McKinley in- 
structions to Taft, have been so widely 
and persistently diffused in the Philip- 
pines that school boys by the thousands 
are able to quote them from memory. 
Mr. Justice George A. Malcolm, of the 
Philippine Supreme Court, sets them 
forth in his “Constitutional Law of the 
Philippine Islands ;” 
American Government has actually been 
guided by them ever since their pro- 
Whenever 


moreover, the 


mulgation, as it still is. 
proposals have been made which have 
seemed to the Islands to be inimical to 
their welfare or hazardous of their in- 
terests, it has been sufficient, to defeat 
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these proposals, to show their incon- 
sistency with McKinley’s words. In- 
variably that has ended them, and the 
American people have approved. 
Autonomy, cautiously restricted, has 
been devised by Congress and made 
executively effective. Congress may, 
as the preamble to the latest organic 
act avers, look toward the independence 
of the Islands; that is, some Congresses 
may, as presumably the one of 1916 did. 
But the Executive thinks of independ- 
ence, as it is generally thought of in the 
remote contingency. 
repeatedly of self- 


Islands, as a 
McKinley spoke 
government, but never of independence. 
The Executive was moved by paramount 
reasons of state to insist upon Spain’s 
outright cession of the Islands to the 
United States. The phraseology in the 
Treaty of Paris covering this shift of 
sovereignty is very brief and clear: 
“Spain cedes to the United States the 
archipelago known as the Philippine 
Islands.” 

The state reasons which prompted 
America to exceed in her final demands 
upon Spain respecting the Islands what 
Spain might reasonably have anticipated 
from the terms of the protocol were rea- 
sons involving the situation in China 
and the political equilibrium of the Far 
East. Details are out of place here; 
it is enough to say that our reasons 
for acquiring the Philippines _ still 
exist as our reasons for holding them; 


many of them are beyond our power to 
they 


obliterate, at least cannot be 


obliterated hurriedly, and the future 
looms far ahead with the American flag 
over the Islands. 


cKintrey not only believed that 


God had fought on our side in the’ 


Battle of Manila Bay, but that the an- 
swer to his prayerful inquiry was that 
Spain should be required to give up the 
Islands. His devoted fortitude has 
been materially blessed. Yet the dawn 
comes up like thunder out of China, 
cross the bay—the thunder of cannon, 
the clash of war lords, the quarrels of 
jealous powers. 

Permanence of the Philippines under 
the flag has been the norm of executive 
procedure, from the inauguration of a 
system of public schools teaching Eng- 
lish as a common language to Governor 
General Stimson’s emphasis upon more 
rapid economic progress. His dangling 
before the eyes of the Filipinos, whom 
he invited to work harder and _ utilize 
more loans from America, the iridescent 
efigy of independence was, of course, 
but the bait to his hook. No man really 
visions the day when the flag will come 
down. “They are not on a visit, they 
are here to stay,” said Borah fourteen 
years ago, in successfully opposing a 
Senate vote for independence. “Let 
them take off their bonnets and take out 
their knitting and sit down and be con- 
tent.” They have done that precisely, 
and made it dutch treat. 

From this attitude of 
with a status given the appearance of 


contentment 
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permanence by the opinions of public 
men and the fiat of executives, rather 
than by law, the United States has 
reaped rich material profits. They are 
manifest in her growing Oriental com- 
merce, not alone that with the Philip- 
pines, which itself is of a value of 
$200,000,000 a year, and in her mer- 
chant marine, now restored on_ the 
Pacific and traversing world routes out 
of New York. They are equally ap- 
parent in a system of insular roads 
three thousand miles, 
manufactures 


totaling some 
which distribute her 
throughout the Islands, reduce the cost 
of transporting to ocean ports the 
products which she buys, and facilitate 
the movement of troops through the 
Islands, should the need arise to do so. 
Nor should the group of insular har- 
bors, modernly improved, be overlooked, 
designed for the particular use of her 
merchant and naval vessels, as_ the 
Islands have not one ocean ship. 

The United States has had from the 
Philippines other benefits which are 
numerous and significant, but those just 
listed are outstanding ones because 
they are those for which the National 
Treasury usually pays. In the Philip- 
pines, however, they have been paid for 
by the Philippines; the Islands subsist 
upon their own revenue, neither con- 
tributing to the National treasury nor 
subtracting from it. The roads, the 
harbors, the favorable laws allowing 
American vessels to call at inter-island 
ports not open to ocean commerce, and 
even to engage in the inter-island carry- 
ing trade—all this costly fabric has 
been provided in behalf of the commerce 
with the motherland which Congress 
has the power to rvin overnight; a trade 
which Congress is now being asked to 
ruin by means of tariffs and restrictions. 

Why have the Philippines done it? 
Because American executives, the Gov- 
ernors General immediately, one after 
another, have asked them to do it; and 
because they have had faith, and execu- 
tive assurances, that the policy of 
McKinley would never be abandoned. 
While it was as vet impossible, owing to 
the stipulation with Spain, to make 
commerce between the Islands and the 
United States entirely free of duties, 
Taft secured the reduction of certain 
schedules. “Many American products 
heretofore excluded by a_prohibitory 
tariff will now come in,” he said, and 
they have in enormous quantities. As 
to Philippine products going into the 
United States, he reminded America 
that “with the separation from Spain 
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the sugar and tobacco growers have 
been deprived of markets which were 
of great assistance to them, and it seems 
only fair and just that the United 
States should substitute its own markets 
for the Spanish markets.” 

In 1909, as soon as the Treaty of 
Paris permitted, America, still urged by 
Taft and Root, established the free 
trade with the Islands which has per- 
sisted ever since. It has made seventy 
per cent of the trade of the Islands 
ours, imports and exports taken to- 
gether, and the tendency of the figures 
is upward. This is what Congress can 
first halt and eventually destroy by de- 
parting from McKinley’s injunctions 
and levying duties upon Philippine 
products or otherwise limiting their sale 
in America. As soon, for instance, as 
less Philippine sugar should be reach- 
ing the American market, more domestic 
sugar would be produced; then once 
more there would be too much sugar on 
the market (in the opinion of the grow- 
ers!), and Congress would be asked to 
reduce the Philippines’ quota; members 
would make it a vote-catching cry in 
their campaigns, as they did last year, 
and when elected they would attempt to 
carry out their promises, as they are 
now doing. 

It would be the same with cigars and 
with all other Philippine products. 
Capital would be constantly scarcer for 
financing farm operations in the 
Islands, interest rates would increase 
as capital gradually withdrew; what he 
could sell for far less than before would 
cost the Philippine producer more, 
though he would cut wages and general 
purchasing power would decline. Faith 
would be broken. It were better, it 
would be far more honorable, if it were 
possible, to grant the Islands their in- 
dependence. For in levying upon their 
products reaching our markets, Con- 
gress is not bound to permit them to 
levy upon our products entering their 
markets, and would surely not be in- 
clined to do so; for it is not to sell less 
of American goods, but more, that the 
tariff is short-sightedly invoked against 
the Islands, one of the largest consum- 
ing markets Aimerica has. 

Taking up the organic act briefly, the 
regulation of commerce between the 
Islands and the United States is wholly 
reserved to Congress; all insular laws 
even remotely infringing upon this 
authority are void, and the courts 
promptly declare them so. The Philip- 
pines may enact tariff laws (not apply- 
ing to the United States), but they re- 
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THE INDISPENSABLE BEAST OF BURDEN 
Carabaos working in Philippine rice fields 


quire Washington’s approval. Their 
loans must all be obtained in the United 
States, of course. Their laws affecting 
mines and the public lands require 
Washington’s approval. Besides these 
and other economic restrictions on the 
authority of the insular Legislature and 
government, various political restric- 
tions exist. Filipinos are only citizens 
of the Philippines, not of the United 
States. Since it would be harsh to term 
them subjects, Justice Malcolm, re- 
ferred to above, has found a milder 
word; he calls them wards of the 
United States! 

Under the threat of all that is pend- 
ing in Congress to nullify the McKinley 
policy and reduce the Islands to im- 
potency, Filipinos are repeating their 
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constant suggestion; they are counter- 
ing the proposals to bankrupt their com- 
merce, with a proposal for immediate 
autonomy (with the power to levy duties 
upon American goods), and steps to- 
ward independence. 

Even in this they are merely adher- 
ing tenaciously to MecKinley’s policy, 
which has actually paid America in dol- 
lars and cents while sedulously main- 
taining her honor and her word. Their 
contention has behind it all the moral 
force the question presents. There are 
American interests in the Islands, in- 
volving a capital of hundreds of 
millions, and it is an anomaly that 
although these interests are principally 
those of veterans of the Spanish War 
and the campaigns to suppress the Fili- 
pino revolt, it is the voice of the Filipino 
which is lifted in their behalf. It is not 
strange that this is so, to the American 
who knows the Filipino statesman, Mr. 
Osmefia, who formulates legislative 
policy, but it is strange that those who 
are to be opposed in their efforts to 
damage the Islands and the welfare of 
all who reside or are interested in them, 
are to be found in the American Con- 
gress. 

Though the way is legally open for 
such procedure, what an irony it would 
be; and at the very time, too, when we 
are cultivating the world’s confidence. 
Why are such proposals made? Why 
are they countenanced, to the extent, 
already, of committee hearings? 


(Please Turn to Page 80) 
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bp  Obsceni ty ” Brands 


RS. Ware DeEnNeETT’s 
pamphlet, “The Sex Side of 
Life, an Explanation for Young 
‘Ptople,” has been cordially endorsed by 
high authorities and circulated by 
health, religious, civic and school of- 
ficials. Yet a Brooklyn jury, sitting in 
a Federal court, has branded it “‘ob- 


Mary 


scene.” A week earlier a Boston jury 
burned the brand into Theodore 
Dreiser’s distinguished ‘hovel, ‘‘An 


American Tragedy.” Many, deploring 
these verdicts, have missed the funda- 
mental point—the revelation of what 
the average juror, that is to>say, the 
man in the street, regards as obscenity. 

The two verdicts reflect on society 
rather than on the authors. Even if 
the verdicts are reversed in higher 
courts the basic aspect of the cases will 
be left untouched. At bottom, the signifi- 
cant problems are one of improving 
the caliber of juries and one of edu- 
eating the public to a healthier attitude 
toward sex. 

Psychologists may help in the second 
task by explaining inconsistencies in the 
average mind. What makes a man 
tolerant toward filthy stories, as a great 
many men obviously are, and intolerant 
toward dignified treatises on sex func- 
tions? Why does he insist that littéra- 
teurs may never deal seriously with sub- 
jects which sleazy shows, movies, and 
magazines bandy about undisturbed? 
What makes him receptive toward 
spoken discussions, and bitter toward 
written discussions, of sex questions? 

He who understands these things 
should understand how the public atti- 
tude toward sex may be elevated. But in 
any case the job is not as difficult as it 
sounds. For some years it has been well 
under way. Mrs. Dennett herself has 
done valuable work in the It is 
a question now, not of starting a project, 
but of speeding up one long since 


“ause, 


started. 


ppJuries of Judges 


AUTHORS WHO FEAR “‘obscerity” brands 
may well ask what is to be done mean- 
while. There is little for them to do 
immediately save to advocate making 
anti-obscenity laws more rational, to 
fight proposals for more stringent laws, 
to carry their cases to the highest courts 


when necessary, and to run as few risks 
as possible. Taking a longer view, they 
may well support the current movement 
to permit defendants to choose between 
trial by jury and trial by judges. 

It is noteworthy that just after the 
Boston and just before the Brooklyn 
conviction three New York justices, 
“after a careful reading of the entire 
book,” level-headedly ruled that Rad- 
clyffe Hall’s “Well of Loneliness’’ was 


not obscene. That the 





Underwood 
MRS. MARY WARE DENNETT 
Convicted by a Brooklyn court of sending ob- 
scene literature through the mails 
, 
will be more intelligent and liberal than 
the average juror can be confidently 
assumed, 

It is easier to make jurors of judges 
than of high-calibered citizens.. Despite 
a thousand reminders of their duty, in 
some localities fully half—the best 
half—of those called for jury service 
manage to get excused. Protesting 
against the decisions of jurors, they 
protest as loudly when asked to perform 
the work of jurors. 

Can they be induced to do of their 
own free will what they cannot be com- 
pelled to do? There are those who think 
so. Legions of volunteer jurors are 
being formed in New York City, with 
members of the Rotary Club—there is 
one in New York, you know—-composing 
the first unit. It is commendable. We 
shall see what comes of it. 


average judge 
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>> The Tread of Events << 


ppthics of Advertising 


THe Nationa Food Products Protec- 
tive Committee reaches for a club in- 
stead of a Lucky. Vigorously it attacks 
the National Broadcasting Company for 
lending its facilities to the campaign—- 
stiffened by “tainted testimonials” from 
professional athletes and other celeb- 
rities—to convince the public that “it 
is ‘healthy’ to smoke cigarettes.” This, 
it declares, is the most harmful attack 
upon public health ever launched in the 
air. i 
It is shocked to think that “a single 
great tobacco organization, backed by a 
fund of $12,000,000, has undertaken to 
transform 20,000,000 young men and 
young women in the United States into 
cigarette addiets.” Nor is the Food 
Products Committee’s reaction softened 
by the realization that cigarette inter- 
ests have been permitted to urge “the 
substitution of nicotine for wholesome 
food products.” ; 

“Shall the air be given over to 
destructive pfopaganda?”’ it asks John 
W. Davis, Charles E. Hughes, Dwight 
W. Morrow, and the other members of 
the Broadcasting Company’s Advisory 
Council. Is this campaign in the public 
interest, convenience, or necessity the 
basis on which the Company is em- 
powered to operate ? 

Thus the latest development in thie 
spirited controversy over the ethics of 
advertising. Near the center of the dis- 
pute is the question—to which Charles 
Merz called attention in the April 10 
issue of the Outlook and Independent 
the effectiveness of long-bow. 
testimonials. Stanley Resor, President 
of the J. Walter Thompson Company, 
lately entered the fray by declaring that 
good taste must be observed in using 





—of 


testimonials and that the _ testifiers 
should express their real opinions. 
Testimonials within these limits, he 


finds, are ‘‘a tonic to the reader’s inter- 
est, not a deterrent.” 

The current debates raise 
interesting questions: Are advertisers 
to be privileged characters? How closely 
are they expected to adhere to the ethics 
of business and professional men? Are 
they willing to have their work regarded 
only semi-seriously, with ample allow- 
ance made for exaggeration? 

Some of them think it time to test 


several 


the virtues of understatement, which is 
: ‘ 
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often as arresting as overstatement, 
without having the disadvantage of 
making the public skeptical of adver- 
tising in general. 


>> Scrapping Armaments 


Tue outcome of the American dele- 
gates’ work in the League’s Preparatory 
Disarmament Commission may well be 
awaited with hope lightly salted by 
skepticism. It is plainer that taxes can 
be lightened by reducing armaments 
than that peace can be so preserved. 

Furthermore, the Commission itself 
cannot scrap a single gun. It simply has 
been seeking to arrange a program for a 
disarmament conference, which might 
or might not be held this year, might or 
might not be fruitful, and might or 
might not produce results acceptable to 
the Governments at home. 

This aside, it must be said that Amer- 
ican Delegate Gibson’s speech on land 
armaments was remarkably conciliatory 
and that his speech on sea armaments 
was not only friendly but refreshingly 
candid. France has insisted that trained 
reserves be excluded from estimates of 
land armaments. To this our delegates 
now agree, though they believe that such 
reserves obviously affect a nation’s 
fighting power. Hence one excuse for 
disagreements in the Commission has 
vanished. 

Speaking on sea armaments, Mr. 
Gibson punctures the droll argument 
that the nations have been building 
solely with reference to their own needs. 
“Naval needs are relative,” he said; 
what we require for our defense “‘de- 
pends chiefly upon the size of the navies 
maintained by others.’? Let the naval 
powers proportionately reduce, not 
merely limit, their naval armaments, and 
each will be about as well off as it is 
now. 

Quickly he disposed of the obstacle 
that the United States is chiefly inter- 
ested in large cruisers, Great Britain 
in small cruisers, and France in destroy- 
ers and submarines. Fix a rigid total 
tonnage limit, he said in effect; then fix 
an elastic limit for each category. Let 
lrance have a large submarine tonnage, 
within a specified limit, but what she 
adds to this category will be deducted 
from another. 

To quicken the process, let each ship, 
on the basis of size, guns, speed, et 
cetera, be given a certain value. Thus 
if a 10,000-ton cruiser were given a 
value of 100, a 6,000-tonner with weight 
alone considered would get a value of 


60, which, owing to speed, size of guns, 
and so on, might rise to 70, say, or fall 
to 50. 

It will not be easy, but neither should 
it be impossible, to find a satisfactory 
formula for estimating values. One can 
certainly be found if the powers deter- 
mine to find it. 


bbSour Overtones 


TuHat Frencu orrictats would hail 
Mr. Gibson’s speech on land armaments 
as “historical,” that British officials 
would find his speech on sea armaments 
“very helpful,” was to be expected. 
They seem to be genuinely impressed; 
besides, diplomatic courtesy alone would 
dictate a polite reception for the Amer- 
ican plan. But some newspapers here 
and abroad have huzzahed much as if, 
instead of suggesting that armaments 
be reduced, Mr. Gibson had taken off 
his coat and reduced them himself. 
After all, there are still a good many 
fighting ships afloat, and their number 
is being increased. 
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On April 25, the Pensacola slid down 
Brooklyn ways—greased at a cost of 
$3,500—her shiny new nose splashed 
by the christening contents of a bottle 
of mineral water. A 10,000-tonner, the 
Pensacola is 570 feet long, and seems 
as if she might be a bad craft to rile. 
Soon after her launching, Rear Admiral 
Plunkett announced that “we are getting 
indigestion from an overdose of inter- 
nationalism,” and that “it is time to face 
reality.” 

On April 24, the 10,000-ton French 
cruiser, Foch, slipped into the water at 
Brest. The Foch, called one of the 
swiftest and most formidable of fighting 
ships, glided away amid the echoes of 
Admiral Violette’s oratory—‘If we 
should find our firesides menaced and 
the liberty of our sons attacked, you will 
know, beautiful ship, how .. . to act 
like him who was known as Foch the 
hammer.” 

As for Germany, international aston- 
ishment has been expressed at the pace, 
range, and general efficiency of the 
Ersatz Preussen, developed by that 
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THE NAVY’S NEWEST 


U. S. S. Pensacola, 10,000 ton cruiser, returning to the dock after ker launching recently 
at the Brooklyn Navy Yard 
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country, and said to combine the offen- 
sive powers of a battleship with the 
speed and endurance of a cruiser. More- 
over, the Government has decreed that 
officers and men who served on the 
cruiser Emden—she sank twenty ships 
in the late war—may add “Emden” to 
their names as a title of honor. Thus 
Friedrich Garbe becomes’ Friedrich 
Garbe-Emden, and basks in the admira- 


tion of his friends. 


belive Clean-Ups 


FEELING MORE THAN a little soiled after 
its St. Valentine’s Day 
Chicago has been up to the elbows in its 
nteenth clean-up A few 
hours after the massacre the public was 
informed that this marked the end of 
gang warfare in Chicago; a few weeks 
thereafter it concluded that it must have 
misunderstood. New York City also 
has come under the policeman’s scrub- 
bing-brush, with the lather especially 
heavy on speakeasies. The net result is 
best indicated by Police Commissioner 
Whalen’s estimate that speakeasies are 
still 32,000 strong. 

In Cleveland, Public 
Safety Barry has ordered police wreck- 
ing crews to advance on bootlegging 
joints prepared on the slightest provo- 
cation to tear them down. “We’ll meet 
this gangster reign of terror with a 


murders, 


campaign. 


Director of 


reign of terror of our own,” says Direc- 
tor of Public Safety Barry. 

In Philadelphia, prominent citizens 
are organizing into a Criminal Justice 
Association and Director of Public 
Safety Schofield instructs policemen to 
shoot to kill. “When you see bandits 

. . at work, don’t hesitate; let ’em 
have it,” says Director of Public Safety 
Schofield. Somehow he keeps his face 
straight, though few Philadelphians 
have forgotten Brigadier General But- 
ler’s sensational anti-crime drive or its 
equally sensational failure. 

Way Georgia, 
Hardman lately summoned citizens to 
a mass-meeting to organize for a war 
on crime. The irrepressible “Baltimore 
Evening Sun’”’ doubts that this will be 
profitable, since Georgia is overrun with 
simply refuse to 


down in Governor 


““ 


Nordics, and Nordics 
obey the laws.” 

One, two, three, four, five anti-crime 
drives—in as many parts of the country 
and typical of several others. They are 
not to be taken too seriously. Essen- 
tially, they point to the prevalent day- 
dream that somehow, somewhere, there 
can be found easy cures for crime. 


Calling mass-meetings, battering 
down blind pigs, establishing police 
reigns of terror, or urging that every 
citizen obey the laws even when they 
are unjust and idiotic—such tactics turn 
the spotlight on their instigators, but 
in long run accomplish little else. They 
are poor substitutes for patient and 
thoroughgoing study of causes and 
remedies. 


ppRespect for Law 


Many oF those who ask that citizens 
respect and obey all the laws usually 
mean all the dry laws. Such camouflage 


Wide World 
NOT A “SPOON-FED AMATEUR” 


John F. Curry, Tammany’s new chief is said 
to have “a technical knowledge of the political 


game” 


fools no one. Nor is anyone impressed. 
Current signs indicate that the country 
grows more concerned with modifying 
than with respecting or obeying these 
laws. One such sign appears in the 
addition of 200 New York lawyers to 
the long list of American attorneys— 
enrolled by the Voluntary Committee 
of Lawyers, Inc..~—who oppose the 
Eighteenth Amendment and its progeny. 
Among the 200 names are those of such 
men as George Roberts and F. L. Rob- 
bins, Jr., Secretary of State Stimson’s 
law partners. 

When the pleaders do not mean pro- 
hibition laws, what db they mean? Do 
they mean New England’s blue laws, 
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the notorious Massachusetts anti-blas- 
phemy law, for example? Or the Minne- 
sota law empowering any judge, 
omitting trial or hearing, to suppress 
any newspaper which in his opinion 
prints anything scandalous or defama- 
tory? Do they themselves obey un- 
practical speed laws? Do they want the 
public to be respectful when legislatures 
pass such laws as that declaring that 
when two trains approach a crossing 
both shall stop and neither shall start 
until the other has gone? Or, despite 
their assertions to the contrary, do they 
choose for themselves, and do _ they 
unconsciously assume that others will 
choose for themselves, which laws they 
will respect and obey? 

That this is a dangerous attitude no 
one can question. But it will doubtless 
continue as long as citizens are willing 
to leave on the statute books laws that 
are widely and generally ignored. 

When people generally do not obey 
law the trouble may be with the law 
rather than with the people. But the 
fact seems to require continued em- 
phasis, as do the supplementary axioms 
that to be enforced laws must be en- 
forceable, to be observed must be 
observable, and to be respected must be 
respectable. 


bp Tammany’s Chief 


Now aspiperH ex-Governor Smith, 
Senator Wagner, Surrogate Foley, and 
Mayor Walker, Tammany’s Big Four; 
but the biggest of these is Walker. For 
this the Mayor may thank—of all per- 
sons !—members of the United States 
Supreme Court. 

When that court refused to sanction 
the effort of a New York subway com- 
pany to increase fares over the protests 
of the city Administration, Mayor 
Walker added many cubits to his politi- 
cal stature. Looking down from his full 
height, he advocated the selection of a 
Tammany Hall chief from the district 
leaders. History, to his mind, shows 
that as a rule the successful chieftains 
were district leaders; his examples are 
Murphy. Kelly, and Croker. 

This “old” policy Smith, Waguer, and 
Foley, representatives of the “new” 
Tammany, opposed in vain. John F. 
Curry, lately chosen chief, is a district 
leader of the old school, and Walker, 
his sponsor, wins out. The news may 
surprise those who during the campaign 
had assumed that Smith shared Tam- 
many’s every idea and was absolute 
boss of the Wigwam. 
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In the long run the defeat of Smith 
may be less harmful to the Governor 
than to Tammany. For the time being, 
ideals are out in the cold and practical 
politics rules the roost. Tammany is less 
interested in achieving a succés d’estime 
or improving its national status than in 
winning a mayoralty contest. It is 
Chief Curry’s job as a veteran politician 
to get results in the forthcoming city 
election. The Chief thinks Mayor 
Walker’s chances of victory “very, very 
good,”’ despite the attitude of the “New 
York World,’ which threatens to bolt 
the Democratic ranks if the Republicans 
nominate a worthy candidate. 

It would be ironical if 
engendered in the struggle to choose for 
strictly practical purposes a_ strictly 
practical chief were to bring about a 
This outcome ap- 
pears improbable. Though they may 
tomahawk each other for months on end, 
when a campaign begins the Tammany 
leaders usually embrace, make up, and, 
arm-in-arm, go loping off to the hustings 
and polls, there to present a solid front. 


bitterness 


Vemocratic defeat. 


bp The “Stunters” 


Warm WEATHER brings out the “‘stunt- 
ers.” As sudden and short-lived as a 
streak of heat lightning, they flash and 
disappear, 

Perhaps it is a champion swallower, 
who has downed eight dozen raw eggs 
while his companions cheered. Perhaps 
it is a champion hands-tied swimmer, 
somersault-turner, _ or long-distance 
roller skater. Thus far the season has 
yielded a flag-pole-stander, who re- 
mained, a modern Stylite, for 100 hours 
upon his precarious perch, and a Vien- 
marathon pianist, who played 
seventy-five hours and when last heard 
from was pressing onward to shatter 
the record of eighty-two hours. 

There will be more. “Stunters”’ 


nese 


will 
marry in airplanes, walk ten miles on 
their hands, or aspire to cross the ocean 
in collapsible canoes. 
Why do they do it? 
principally. 


For money 
Prizes dangle before the 
tnind’s eyes of dance marathoners, for 
example, and quicken their blistered 
feet. There is publicity, too—nowadays 
ws sweet and almost as negotiable as 
gold pieces—and there is the desire to 
stand out in a standardized age. 

Twenty years ago, if a mother of five 
had held her breath seven minutes no 
one would have heard of it except the 
neighbors; they would have eyed her 
with suspicion. Today, so perfected is 


the machinery of publicity, so avid is 
the public for the unusual, that any 
“stunter” may reasonably hope to get 
into the newspapers, with luck, 
into the motion picture news reels. 

A brimming measure of genius has 
gone into the perfection of our modern 
publicity instrument, which combines 
wireless, telephone, telegraph, telephoto 
and the rest. That the human race 
sapable of creating this instrument is 
capable of using it to report eccentric 


and, 
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THE LONE EAGLE’S NEST 


The house in which Colonel Lindbergh was 
born which has been bought by the Swedish 
Engineering Society of Detroit and will be 
preserved as a memorial to the famous aviator 


trivialities indicates something. One is 
not sure what. 


pp Transchannel Glide 


Nov ALL THOSE who accomplish unusual 
feats can be called The 
German, Hans Richter, modern Darius 
Green, with his gliding machine, must 


“stunters.” 


be taken seriously. 

Richter plans to fly his motorless 
seagull-shaped craft from Calais to 
Dover in less than half an hour. He 
will take off near the spot from which, 
nineteen years ago, Louis Bleriot, first 
to cross the English Channel in a 
heavier-than-air craft, made his historic 
hop. 
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Richter, formerly a leading German 
pilot, believes that airmen of the future 


will be like birds than like 
mechanics; they will depend, not on 


more 


gasoline, but on skilful use of air cur- 
rents. In his Channel glider he makes 
use of air to obtain an automatic for- 
ward drive, much as a bird does. 

That fine May day on which Richter 
takes off may be under-scored on the 
aerial calendar begun December 17, 
1903, when Orville Wright made 120 
feet in a flight lasting several seconds. 
Since then, by refuelling, the “Question 
Mark” remained aloft more than 
six days. Without refuelling and with- 
out a stop, the Italians Ferrarin and 
Del Prette have covered 4,600 miles, 
The duration record, without refuelling, 
is held by Germany and stands at 65 
Even the seven- 


has 


hours and 25 minutes. 
teen-year-old Elinor Smith has been 
able to raise the women’s endurance 
record to more than 26 hours. 

If gliding has the possibilities Richter 
believes it to have, records to equal these 
may someday be piled up without bene- 
fit of fuel. 


bpeAir Lines Multiply 


HERE and there crowds cheer 
record- 


WuiLe 
new distance 
boosters, the more prosaic and practi- 


and endurance 
cal weaving of commercial airlines over 
the face of the world goes on, ever more 
warmly encouraged by big business. 
The coming season will see the lines 
woven appreciably closer. 

South America, having received some 
air-consciousness as well as good-will 
from Lindbergh, comes in for a con- 
siderable share of attention. Plans have 
been completed for air-mail and pas- 
senger lines to extend from Seattle to 
the Southern continent, possibly from 
Alaska to Buenos In the near 
future a non-stop flight between the 
United States and Chile will be at- 
tempted under the auspices of the 
American International Airways. In the 


Aires. 


interest of a new mail route, a flight 
will be undertaken to Buenos Aires from 
New York. 

England, too, seeks to establish air 
contact with South mail 
recently was received in London from 


America; 


Buenos Aires, having been transported 
over the 8,250 miles in eight days by 
seaplane, airplane, and ship. Britannia 
proudly announces that 
directly connected by air routes with 
France, Italy, Egypt, and 
India; that shortly Vienna, Algiers, and 


she is now 


Greece, 
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Marseilles will be brought within a day’s 
flight of London, with Moscow but 33 
hours away. Incidentally, she points 
ahead with pride to the September inter- 
national air races near Southampton, 
when 1,000 aircraft, the largest assem- 
blage ever gathered together, are ex- 
pected to bring spectators from the 
British Isles and from the Continent. 
In the United States, the Transcon- 
tinental Air Transport, which has 
Lindbergh for its spokesman, plans to 
start forty-eight-hour air-rail service 
between New York and California this 
summer. It also plans an all-air service 
between Columbus, Ohio, and the Pacific 
Coast. Other projects include a new 
southern trans-continental line between 
Washington and Los Angeles, giant 
metal flying boats, the largest in the 
world, to ply over the Great Lakes be- 
tween Detroit, Buffalo, and Cleveland, 
and, in the east, commuters’ services, 
to carry New Yorkers to and from out- 


lying summer resorts. 


>pDebenture Farm Plan 


THE EXPORT DEBENTURE PLAN over 
which the Senate has been quarreling 
would, supposedly, create a scarcity of 
farm products in this country by stimu- 
lating exports, thereby boosting the 
domestic price above the world price to 
the amount of the debenture. An ex- 
porter of a product would be issued a 
Government debenture amounting to 
half the tariff on that product. The de- 
benture would be sold to an importer, 
who would use it in paying duties. 

He would, that is, if he could get it 
at a discount; otherwise, of course, he 
would pay in cash. Thus, Mr. Hoover 
points out, not all of the $200,000,000, 
the estimated annual cost of the plan 
to the Government, would flow into the 
farmers’ pockets. Among the Presi- 
dent’s other objections are the fact that 
the plan would constitute a direct sub- 
sidy and the probability that it would 
stimulate speculation and overproduc- 
tion, interrupt intelligent diversification 
of crops, and lead not only to foreign 
reprisals but to increased taxes. 

Even if this plan or one essentially 
similar could be forced through the 
Senate, in all likelihood it would fail 
in the House, which has passed the 
Hoover-endorsed bill outlined in these 
Or, passing the 


columns last week. 
House, it probably would be vetoed by 
the President. 

The elaborate House bill, then, rather 
than the simple but dubious debenture 


bill, apparently affords the one reason- 
ably practicable ground on which to con- 
duct the experiment of assisting the 
farmer. 


pp Speaking of Talking 


AHEAD OF Us a battle-line is forming. 
On one side, the elocutionists; on the 


other, telephones, telegraphs, type- 


writers, riveting machines, taxi horns, 
and the rest of man’s noisy contrivances. 
The issue at stake? The King’s Eng- 
lish. 

Allies rallying to the standard of 
elocution are the talkies and the 


adio, 
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BROKEN-HEARTED 


Senator Smith W. Brookhart finds Hoover farm 
program “a million miles away” from 


campaign pledges 


important factors in the future of Amer- 
ican speech. Movie stars who wish to 
survive with the fittest, having added 
vowel-practice and diaphragm-breathing 
to their daily routine, begin to speak in 
leisurely, rounded sentences and say 
“T am” for “I’m.” Radio announcers, 
too, seek tutelage in A-broadening, and 
search busily for syllables and words 
ordinarily dropped from _ colloquial 
speech. They have good reason to take 
their influence seriously, since the 
olympian American Academy of Arts 
and Letters has recognized it by award- 
ing a good-diction medal to Milton J. 
Cross. 

Organized on the other side are all 
the time-saving, distance-killing devices 
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which go to make up our mechanized 
age. Their effect, says Professor George 
Pierce Baker of Yale, is to condense 
our everyday speech, to make it ever 
more staccato. 

The armies seem equally matched; 
it will be interesting to hear the fray. 
On the outcome hangs the diction of 
future generations. Will they be say- 
ing elaborately, “It will give me great 
pleasure to meet you at eight o’clock,” 
or, crisply, “Eight? Right’’? 


ep National-Origins Plan 


THE IMMIGRATION RESTRICTION LAW of 
1924 is working smoothly, is well under- 
stood and on the whole satisfactory, and 
fulfills its obvious purpose. The so- 
‘alled national-origins plan—designed 
to make a cross-section of our immigra- 
tion correspond with a cross-section of 
our population—would not materially 
lessen the already small stream of im- 
migration. It would merely alter the 
stream’s source, to the considerable ad- 
vantage of Great Britain alone, but to 
the great disadvantage of Germany, the 
Irish Free State, and the Scandinavian 
countries. Applied, it would reopen 
the whole bitter question of restriction, 
with charges of racial discrimination 
flying thick and fast, and would displace 
a restrictive machine which might well 
be left alone. 

Here is reason enough to continue the 
law as it stands. Yet the new quotas 
have been proclaimed, and unless Con- 
gress repeals the twice-postponed na- 
tional-origins plan or again defers the 
date of its application they will go into 
effect on July 1. The circumstances 
call for repeal. 


bpIn Brief 


Tue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES ap- 
plauds a _ policeman for killing the 
driver of a liquor-laden car. Would it 
also applaud the killing of a liquor- 
laden Congressman? ... Like Lee 
Simonson’s’ thin-legged, modernistic 
piano, the plan to irrigate the Sahara 
may mark the death of a simile... 
According to Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury Lowman, it’s all been a big 
mistake; the Coast Guard’s activities 
have been quite unobjectionable. So 
stupid of Canada to make an inter- 
national issue of the I’m Alone affair, 
now to be arbitrated . . . It becomes 
apparent that Marion Talley either 
will or will not continue to sing... 
Senator Heflin declares that “There 
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won't be 30,000 votes cast against me 
when I run next year,” a statement more 
Heflin than accurate, one trusts... 
Representative McLeod of Michigan 
finds that insufficient Federal appro- 
priations for highways have “tended to 
stifle the normal development of the 
automobile industry.” Still, Henry 
Ford’s little Michigan plant has been 
doing fairly well . . . The University 
of Chicago was wise to acquire Robert 
M. Hutchins, 30, as President. Mr. 
Hutchins’s nearness in age to the under- 
graduates argues that he will be near 
to them in spirit and understanding 
... We have within the Nation the 
taste, skill, and artistic sense’ to make 
Washington a beautiful city, asserts 
President Hoover. The question is 
whether we have the taste, skill, and 
artistic sense to utilize our taste, skill 
and artistic sense . . . George Bernard 
Shaw says it is Tunney’s good sense that 
makes him win. And, doubtless, his good 
left, Mr. Shaw .. . Police Commis- 
sioner Whalen of New York believes 
“absolutely” that when police raided a 
Birth Control Clinical Research Bureau 
and seized confidential files their action 
was “perfectly legal and proper.’ He 
also “agrees absolutely with the opinion 
of the Academy of Medicine that the 
relationship between patient and phy- 
sician should forever remain inviolate.” 
This ability to take an absolute stand 
on both sides of a dispute must be 
unique. 


beThe Week's Press Opinion 


Ampassapor Gipson, mouthpiece of 
President Hoover and Secretary Stim- 
son at Geneva, must by this time have 
heard from across the Atlantic Ocean 
the plaudits of the American press. Not 
even on this side can be heard a hiss or 
boo among them. He has spoken for his 
country and evidently his country thinks 
he has spoken well. 

That is the more remarkable because 
here in the United States just before 
he spoke there were Jeremiahs and 
Cassandras. There was no little cyni- 
cism about the seemingly endless dis- 
cussion of disarmament. Utopians who 
prated about the scrapping of warships 
were sneered and laughed at for their 
futility. What, it was asked. was the 
use of talking about the reduction of the 
size and power of navies so long as there 
was no agreemeni concerning the free- 
dom of the seas? All our aspirations 
about renouncing war and its weapons 
resulted in only vaporings like the 


Kellogg Pact. Professions of peace 
sound feeble beside the noise of ship- 
builders in Navy Yards. 

And suddenly Gibson speaks and the 
jeers are silenced. 

Hopes flare up. Doors open. Courage 
rises, 

One might expect the cynics to say 
that we had once more been inveigled 
into hobnobbing with the League of 
Nations, that we were abandoning the 


>< 
Remarkable Remarks 


If a law is wrong, its rigid en- 
forcement is the surest guarantee of 
its repeal—HERBERT HOOVER. 


Tammany is actuated by demo- 
cratic principles and it is character- 
istic of Democrats after a fight to 
shake hands and forget it.—JAMES 
F. CURRY. 


It is not graceful to refer to 
episodes in political history that are 


not nice and complimentary.— 
Mayor WALKER. 
The real “hick” towns of the 


United States are the big cities.— 
RuTH HANNA MCCORMICK. 


You just can’t make a politician 
believe that you might accidentally 
be on the level.— WILL ROGERS. 


This generation is obsessed with 
sex and dizzy with freedom.—REV. 
MINOT SIMONS. 


I have no fault to find with a man 
who takes a wet ship because he 
likes a little toddy.—BISHOP JAMES 
CANNON. 


Light up your life with a smile. 
Make your home a night club.— 
TEXAS GUINAN, 


How do the taxpayers like the 
idea of having their money spent 
getting Warren drunk?—ARTHUR 
BRISBANE. 

There is an old Chinese proverb 
current among New York reporters, 
“If Grover Whalen catches anybody 
that’s news.”—HEYWoop BROUN. 


policy of a strong defense on the sea, 
that we had again let our sentimental- 
ism get the better of our sense. Perhaps 
we shall hear something of the sort 
later; but we hear nothing of the sort 
now. Why? 

Because, as it appears to the press, 
Ambassador Gibson has spoken in what 
we like to think is characteristically 
American fashion. He has thrown 
abstract theories and set formulas to 
the winds, has started from where we 
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are, has picked out a road that others 
as well as we may travel, and then has 
set out toward an ideal by what seems 
to be a practical route. He has taker 
the signers of the Kellogg Pact at their 
word and said in substance: We must 
now build our navies not on the basis of 
mutual distrust but on the basis of a 
On that 


reduce 


common renunciation of war. 
basis we can all reduce if we 
alike. 

If the press of America voices Amer- 
ican opinion, the people of the United 
States really want to reduce naval arma- 
ments and will make concessions in their 
opinion as to the best way to do it if the 
other naval powers will make conces- 
sions in their opinions and find with us 
a common method of reduction. 

President Hoover’s speech on law 


enforcement. on the other hand, has 
evoked a more discordant response. In 
principle the press agrees with Mr. 


Hoover, of course, that law should be 
obeyed and enforced; but—of course 
the “but” concerns prohibition—chiefly. 

Press spokesmen of the extreme wets 
can be pretty well identified by their 
editorial comments on the President's 
speech. They see in it nothing or almost 
but a preachment about their 
topic. They ascribe practically 


nothing 
favorite 
all lawlessness to the revolt against 
sumptuary legislation. On that score 
newspapers, not at all favorable to Vol- 
stead, point out that the United States 
had a bad reputation for crimes of vio- 
lence long before prohibition. If pro- 
hibition has not emptied our jails, as 
promised; at least it was not the first 
to fill them. 

The most thoughtful criticism of the 
President’s speech comes from those 
liberally minded newspapers that prize 
the liberty of the individual and plead 
for the maintenance of that American 
doctrine that Government is established 
not only to maintain order but to pro- 
tect rights. Such newspapers as these 
feel that the President ignored, as a 
cause of lawlessness, the disposition of 
American legislators to pass ill-consid- 
ered laws and to leave unrepealed or un- 
modified that are obsolete or 
otherwise unjust. Effective law is not 
that which is made but that which is 
discovered. 

On the whole the press, wet and dry 
pretty much alike, sees the danger in 
the disposition of Americans to disre- 
gard the laws they do not like and to 
insist that the laws that protect their 
respective interests be enforced. The 
diagnosis of the evil made by the edi- 


laws 
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tors is about the same as that by Mr. 
Hoover. The difference is that there is 
disagreement about the cure. Those who 
are most eager for freedom are re- 
minded that liberty depends for its 
protection on the law; and the habit 
of treating unpopular law with mockery 
is perilous. There is some remonstrance 


against any indictment of the whole 
people as lacking a sense of responsi- 
bility toward the law; but in general 
the press agrees that the American 
people need to be aroused and that the 
President’s speech was, as one of the 
wettest newspapers in the country ap- 
propriately calls it, ‘‘a bracer.” 





Back Stage in Washington 


WasuinerTon, D. C. 
E ARE INCLINED to accept 
the estimate of “Jack’” Garner, 
the fiery Democratic leader from 
Texas, that the Capital is more plagued 
with tariff lobbyists than Egypt was 
with locusts. We stumble across them 
wherever we go—in Congressional cor- 
ridors and committee rooms, in hotel 
lobbies, in the clubs, in their own elab- 
orate suites and publicity headquarters. 
We note that the titan of them all— 
Joseph R. Grundy, president of the 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion—was even granted an interview 
with President Hoover. We would like 
to have been present at this meeting 
between the man who believes a high 
tariff is the missing commandment and 
a Chief Executive whose views on this 
subject are slowly becoming suspect to 
some of his political supporters. The 
interview, we submit, was historic. As 
the courtly and cultured lobbyist— 
most cartoons malign him—crossed the 
White House threshold, his face seemed 
to reflect the realization that his golden 
age was passing. In the present intra- 
party tariff controversy, we believe, the 
G.O.P. stands at the crossroads. 
Hoover and Grundy represent two 
irreconcilable struggling for 
political as well as economic suprem- 
acy. The former’s insistence that we 
take thought of our foreign trade in 
framing a tariff bill was a novel and re- 


forces 


freshing attitude for a Republican 
President. But we doubt if it awak- 


ened such a response in Grundy, the 
man who perfected lobbying into a sci- 
ence. We do not mean to credit the 
aged Pennsylvanian as the creator of 
the system or founder of “the third 
House of Congress.” There were lob- 
byists before him, and they were more 
picturesque figures, though we doubt if 
they were as effective. 

Grundy’s predecessors were men who 
swarmed into Washington as into a 
mining camp—with gold in their pock- 


Their 


ets and greed in their faces. 


crude custom was to rent or purchase, 
if necessary, a private residence and 
transform it into a gilded cage wherein 
they snared Congressmen whose frail 
ties rendered them susceptible to the 
pre-prohibition philosophy of protec- 
tion. Lobbyists and legislators of the 
old days spent their nights engaged in 
convivial conspiracies against the con- 
sumer. 

Grundy, like Mark Hanna, soon saw 
the advantage of an alliance between in- 
dustry and politics in these matters. He 
tribute Pennsylvania 


collected from 

















Marcus in the New York Times 


It'll take some pitching to retire that trio 


manufacturers and distributed his lar- 
gesse where it would do more good 
than in the cafés, hotels and oyster bars 
along Peinsylvania Avenue; he sought 
to contrci Congressmen at the source 
instead of at the stomach, and so he 
poured his money into county, State and 
National campaign chests. His contri- 
butions to Presidential campaigns 
average $500,000, we find in the record, 
and his gifts in off-years reach as high 
as $300,000. His working agree- 
ments with the Mellons, the Vares, the 
county organizations, the manufactur- 
ers and the bosses at Harrisburg make 
him virtual overlord of Pennsylvania, 
no matter who holds the empty title of 
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political leader. It was Grundy’s word 
and wealth that counted; he became the 
Warwick of plate glass, cement, li- 
noleum, pig-iron, and politicians. Ex- 
cept when the Democrats have been in 
control, he always got what he wanted 
in the way of duties by merely paying 
a visit to Washington. 

There is, in our opinion, another rea- 
son for Grundy’s failure. Times and 
tariffs change. He is getting old, and 
he is slipping. The new school of lob- 
byists is made up of salesmen rather 
than politicians; we doubt if many of 
them know what a primary is. They 
are smart, businesslike, and convincing 
young men who try to educate rather 
than inebriate the Congress. With as 
much baggage as a theatrical troupe 
they invaded Washington at the start 
of the hearings; into the Ways and 
Means committee room they lugged 
their exhibits, charts, and blackboards 
and set them up. One ocular demon- 
stration, we hear, described the silk in- 
dustry from the writhings of the worm 
to the swish of the skirt. These non- 
political agents distributed samples of 
their products and foreign competitors’ 
goods to every member of Congress. 
They produced in all about 1,000 wit- 
nesses and filled more than thirty vol- 
umes with testimony on the need for 
higher duties. Their spokesmen were 
economists and statisticians and cus- 
toms experts, with not a political figure 
in the crowd. They held seances in the 
House Office Building under the aus- 
pices of their own members of Con- 
gress or friends in the House. They 
established publicity plants with great- 
er facilities than can be found in the 
city rooms of many metropolitan news- 
papers. Propaganda flowed through 
the streets for three months. The lit- 
erary output was encyclopedic and the 
cost must have been terrific. 

Yet in all this bombardment of bom- 
bast there was not a single statemeni 
from Grundy. He went his customary 
way and saw his friends in the House. 
He seemed to scoff at the motion and 
methods of these novices at lobbying. 
Yet we venture that many interests 
represented by the new-style lobbyists 
will fare better in the final bill than he 
will, even though he has shifted his 
operations to the Senate side. The 
old-fashioned, cash-and-carry lobbyist. 
we fear, is as out-of-place in the House 
Ways and Means committee room as 
Calvin Coolidge would be around the 


Hooverized White House. 
A BA. 
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= Discipline and Freedom << 
An Editorial 


HERE is nothing surer than that we humans are 

destined to be disciplined, whether or not we approve of 

it beforehand, at the time, or afterwards. We have got 
to get along with the world—to be reconciled, or at least, re- 
signed, to the universe. It will show no complaisance in suiting 
itself to us. If, through folly or ignorance, we get in the way 
of natural forces, we are bound to be thrust rudely aside or 
crushed. No defiance can be hurled with impunity at the laws 
of physics, chemistry, or even economics. If we are bold to 
do that, and if we are merely hurt and not annihilated, we 
then learn a little something and, whimpering, remember not 
to repeat, at least for a time. We have been disciplined into 
accord with things as they inexorably are; we have been, to 
that degree, educated. 

The race has never adjusted to the permanencies that form 
the framework of life with spontaneity or delight. It has 
done so unwittingly, sadly, sullenly, fatalistically. It has 
been coerced. The human will has had to be much bent in 
the process, which has not been a lordly progress except in 
the eye of the sentimentalist—an eye that sweeps lightly over 
actuality. Yet it is precisely by reason of shrewd knocks 
against flinty resistances that we learn—as, indeed, the 
etymology of the word “discipline” gives us to understand. 
Derived as it is from the Latin verb disco, “I learn,” 
usage gives it the additional meaning of “training through 
suffering.” 

Any reflective man realizes, in retrospect, that most of 
what he has attained in the way of wisdom has emanated out 
of periods of discipline, whether that has been imposed from 
without or by himself upon himself. Pain, shame and remorse 
have chastened him into a more appropriate conduct in the 
world. Religion early seized upon discipline as a means of 
grace. It is also a commonplace of history that nations rise 
to their stature only after having been tried as by fire. To 
one who has looked into these issues of individual and social 
evolution the chanting of a hymn to Discipline may well seem 
like eulogizing the multiplication-table; but if some people 
were always proclaiming that three times five are twenty— 
or infinity—one might be excused for calling such arith- 
metical apostates back to deserted gods. 

It is hard for one who has lived through the War period 
to comprehend that the then-thronged fanes are now so bare 
At a pinch, mankind has always rushed back, 
Individual 





and empty. 
as it were instinctively, to the tested and tried. 
and nation, twelve years ago, were subjecting themselves to 
the severest discipline. Power was lodged in the single hand; 
civilians submitted to the drill sergeant; elderly men sweated 
to regain a waning fitness, even bearing bars of iron about on 
gentle hikes; restaurants ra- 
tioned sugar; children saved 
for thrift-stamps; ladies’ Satur- 
day morning Browning clubs 
rolled bandages; bawlers for 
“freedom” fared forth — to 
Leavenworth. At the pinch, 
discipline was not allowed to 
be questioned. 

Some parts of the world have 


Where Is Mankind Going? 


The distinguished contributors to this weekly editorial 
page constitute not only our list of witnesses to the prog- 
ress of existence, but its interpreters as well. Professor 
Keller, widely known as a sociologist, is professor of 
social science at Yale University. Edmund B. Chaffee, 
Director of the Labor Temple in New York City, will 


be the neat contributor 


always been more or less under the pinch. Pressure, in the 
older countries, has long been chronic. We Americans have 
laughed tolerantly or contemptuously or equinely at European 
regulation, not sensing any pressure. Through our history 
we have had much free land, incalculable resources, isolation 
from encroachments. These natural circumstances have made 
us “free” and “equal.” The exploits of invention and science 
have ever been extending our elbow-room. Since the War, we 
have been relatively easier than ever. Everybody is owing 
us something. All this we have lightly accredited to our own 
high qualities, mainly idealism. There is no pinch in sight. Ex- 
pansiveness reigns. 

So we have become more touchy than ever concerning our 
Our talk is of rights, not duties; of freedom, not 
Of a consequence, 


liberties. 
responsibility, restraint, and discipline. 
our enlightenment and education are suffering. We have 
time and ease to squabble and to proclaim; to run after 
whimsies, develop cults, imagine companionates, coddle crim- 
inals, spend like drunken sailors, defy law, and be “open- 
minded.” In the general undiscipline of our thinking and, 
since undisciplined minds cannot be intelligently critical, we 
are childishly hospitable to the social medicine-man. Our 
vast tolerance we impute to ourselves as a virtue character- 
istic of lovers of freedom. In literature and art, the word 
of power is “unconstraint.” It is “puritanical” (a term of 
vituperation, now) to adhere to canons of verse, draughts- 
manship, or propriety in general. Education is being en- 
franchised, from the kindergarten up, under the guidance of 
special shamans. When there shall be no more discipline 
there, and the teacher is, at length, amputated from the body 
pedagogic as an excrescence, then will enlightenment dawn. 
In education there is much “arranging” of things—a free 
occupation; and school-mastering—a slavish job—is obsoles- 
cent. In religion, any old form of good intentions or social 
service is coming to be current coin. There is no pinch. The 
golden light of prosperity plays over us all; and now we are 
entitled to be blessed for some years to come. A higher tariff 
on onions assures us of that. Washington is populous with 
those who have rushed down there to protect us. We are 
safe and free. We render thanks. 

But the fact is that all the institutions we live by are the 
products of limitation, not of freedom. Society could not 
have begun to evolve if each could have made free with his 
neighbor’s horse, or ass, or wife. Government has been dis- 
cipline; and the profoundest discipline of all has been reli- 
gion. Law and order are the rule of the universe; and liberty 
under law is the only safe type of freedom. This has been the 
implacable formula of the ages, and it is unlikely to be 
reversed all at once. Man has 
got ahead because he has sur- 
passed all competitors in the 
art of adjustment to life-condi- 
tions. Adjustment calls for the 
rigor of mental and 
Freedom is 


utmost 
moral discipline. 
good, if it is under law; it is the 
law that is basic, primordial. 


A. G. KELLER. 
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RAPHIC words such as 
“boom” and “crisis” oc- 
cur so frequently in 

financial and industrial discus- 
sions that the average man can- 
not be blamed for believing 
that business conditions shift 
drastically in comparatively _ brief 
periods of time. Economists, however, 
believe that the difference between a 
“boom’’ and “‘a serious depression” may 
amount to only about ten per cent meas- 
ured in terms of industrial activity. 

It is also true that the fundamental 
trend of business is little affected by 
events that on the surface seem menac- 
ing. This was well illustrated a few 
days ago by the announcement of the 
formation of the American I. G. Chem- 
ical Corporation for the purpose of mar- 
keting German chemical products in the 
United States. Because of the power- 
ful interests involved, the news was of 
great interest in itself, but it was par- 
ticularly striking because it followed so 
closely after the first definite reports 
that the Debt Conference in Paris was 
due to fail, appearing on the very day 
that the mark broke thirteen points to a 
new low. 

The breakdown of the 
was discouraging to all business men, 
both in Europe and this country, but it 
might have been expected to have a par- 
ticularly depressing effect on German 
export prices. With the whole repara- 
tion question in the air, Germany will 
find it difficult indeed to borrow from 
the United States the funds it presum- 
Sponsors of the Ameri- 


Conference 


ably will need. 
ean I, G. Chemical Corporation realized 
all this and they could, if they had 
chosen, have postponed the announce- 
ment of the concern’s formation. They 
not only issued the announcement, how- 
ever, but at the time offered 
$30,000,000 worth of debentures to 
American investors. 

The Chemical Corporation directors 
include four of the highest ranking 
financiers in the United States, namely: 
Walter C. Teagle, President of the 
Standard Oil Company in New Jersey, 
Charles E. Mitchell, Chairman of The 
National City Bank of New York, Paul 
Warburg, Chairman of the International 
Acceptance Bank, and Edsel B. Ford, 
son of Henry Ford and President of 
Ford Motor Company. That these four 
leaders and their associates should have 


same 


By THOMAS H. GAMMACK 


The basic facts and events which underlie the trend of 
business are presented in this weekly financial page. 
Mr. Gammack is one of the well-known younger men 


in Wall Street 


launched their company and borrowed 
funds so heavily from the public at this 
time indicates how comparatively unim- 
portant they consider any political up- 
set. They undoubtedly take the point 
of view that negotiations between the 
Germans and the Allied financial 
authorities will be resumed shortly, and 
that some sort of an agreement will be 
reached. 


ue $30,000,000 worth of debentures 
ei promptly absorbed by the in- 
vesting public, which shows that they, 
too, refused to be disturbed by any tem- 
porary setbacks in final liquidation of 
the War Liabilities. 

From the point of view of the public, 
the most interesting feature of the 
American I. G. Chemical Corporation 
is the fact that Edsel Ford is one of its 
directors. This is the first time that 
any member of the Ford family has 
taken an official business position in any 
company outside of Ford Motor Com- 
pany and its subsidiaries. No one 
knows just why Mr. Ford and his son 
have refused to take the directorships 
that have been considered normal for 
leading industrialists and no one knows 
why they have changed their policy. 
It may be, however, that the Fords have 
taken a more friendly attitude toward 
investment bankers as a group and that 
they will take an increasing interest in 
other companies and _ securities than 
their own. The tremendous popularity 
of the stocks of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany of Great Britain, of France, of 
Belgium, and of Holland may have 
made them realize for the first time the 
enormous profits to be obtained from 
underwriting. British Ford stock sold 
for a price as much as five times that at 
which it was offered, and there has been 
similar appreciation in the Continental 
Ford stocks. On the other hand, the 
Fords may have taken an interest in 
American I. G. simply because they 
wish to improve the quality and lower 
the price of chemical products of which 
they, as automobile manufacturers, are 
big consumers. 
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>> “Business as Usual” << 


The financial district is im- 
‘pressed to see Mr. Mitchell on 
the board, for he has seldom be- 
come a member of any corpora- 
tion not related to banking. 
Mr. Teagle’s memvership indi- 
cates that the comvany will 
push its process of the exzraction of 
gasoline from coal, which « sw in the 
late experimental stages. Mr. War- 
burg’s membership, because of his in- 
fluential position, was almost inevitable. 

The public should be pleased at the 
opportunity to buy fine German chem- 
ical products, but domestic dye com- 
panies may not relish the competition 
ahead of them. The engineering re- 
sources which developed the great I. G. 
of Germany (the I. G. Farbenindustrie 
Aktiengesellschaft of Frankfort-on-the- 
Main) will be at the service of its 
American prototype. 


NOTHER illustration of the compara- 
tive indifference of the financial 
world to temporary obstacles is the 
volume of new securities offered in the 
first quarter of 1929. This was a period 
of high money rates and irregular secur- 
ity markets, but the offerings neverthe- 
less were substantially larger than they 
were last year. They amounted to 
practically $1,980,000,000. Offerings 
for the first three months of 1928 
totaled about $1,777,000,000. 
Group figures of 1929’s first quarter 
financing, as compiled by the National 
Service Board, are as follows: 


Automobile and accessories $29,368,930 
ER re een aire ne 89,870,005 
Building materials ............ 7,739,417 
Business and store equipment .. 2,425,000 
Chemicals and drugs .......... 41,295,250 
a reer ren 20,000,000 
Construction and contracting 30,650,000 
Financial investment trusts, &c 626,943,200 
ee re ern 39,920,500 
Gines ONnd POUErF .... ce csccccecs 1,480,000 
MMS nag aa baa oss ea Ee 6,650,000 
MEMOMOMOCNS bcc 000 6s siaeiceensrade 60,690,040 
MED > “OG c/dip i ania tains clown 40,880,7 

rrr re 142,787,500 
Perfumes and toilet articles .... 3,025,000 
Printing, publishing .......... 17,520,500 
WE “GRIUIOE: | ios ice 5bsice sé as 387,677,400 
POI BEd PRAMET occ ccccccivcc 14,195,180 
Radio and accessories ........ 12,100,000 
ON eet oer rere re 62,488,000 
Restaurants and supplies ...... 7,683,750 
RE Rn Ee aero 1,000,000 
MRI 5 eco bet ara cr as acera a erkee « 7,000,000 
Sporting goods and military 10,750,000 
Stone and clay products ........ 11,825,000 
errr rere $1,721,750 
MEE, 6's aioe sakes Rooeeee 10,371.800 
ERO keeper ces sae es 3,943,000 
Wearing apparel .............. 12,477,500 
Miscellaneous industrial & mfg. 27,696,000 
Canada corporate ......ccceece. 85,114,125 
Other foreign corporate ........ 96,950,000 
Other foreign govt. & municipal 35,750,000 


Total $1,979,989,547 
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>> Beethoven: A Biography << 


AM not at all satisfied 
with my work so far, 
and I mean to make a 
fresh start from today.” Ac- 
cording to Czerny, Beethoven 
said these words to Krumpholz, 
his faithful factotum, not long 
before the appearance of the 
three piano sonatas,’ the first 
two of which were published early in 
1803. This resolution ushered in the 
second period of his creative life. He 
probably took it after the actual com- 
position of the first two of these 
sonatas.” 

The new phase begins with the E flat 
major sonata,> the scherzo and finale 
of which should be grouped with 


66 


and piano virtuoso. 


By ROBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER 


In the first three installments of his biography Mr. 
Schauffler described the early years of Beethoven’s ca- 
reer and his rise to a pre-eminent place as composer 
In this section he carries forward 
the story of the master’s life and his struggle to free 
music from the bonds of enslaving tradition 


chestra, or Toscanini and the Philhar- 
We scarcely appreciate the 
to an orchestra 


monic. 
privilege of listening 
which has been daily rehearsed and has 
been rigorously weeded out and recruit- 
ed from among the best players in the 
world. Between a concert by such an 
organization and that of April 5, 1803, 


invented musical shorthand. 
The orchestra was a hastily 
improvised affair, recruited 
from the highways and hedges 
for this occasion only. It had 
to appear without even a single 
completely adequate rehearsal. 
In such circumstances a smaller 
person than Beethoven would 
have been disheartened. But this man 
was sustained by his prophetic vision 
and the knowledge that he was working 
for distant generations. Born into a 
day of small things, he helped the day 
to expand by giving it creations beyond 
the scope of its available means of ex- 
pression. So it was literally forced to 
improve these means, and thus to 


grow with them. ‘This is a method 





the two sets of variations he wrote 
immediately afterwards.’ Of these 
variations Beethoven wrote to his 
publishers, Breitkopf and Hartel: 
“Both are handled in an entirely 
new manner ... usually I hardly 
realize when my ideas are new, 
and hear of it first from others; 
but in this instance I can myself 
assure you that I have done noth- 
ing in the same manner before.” 
The novelty of this style con- 
sisted in bringing back into his 
piano works the elements of virtu- 
osity which had recently been 
subordinated to the direct poetic 
But here 


were so 


expression of emotion. 
virtuosity and poetry 
fused as to form not two elements 
but one. To the mind of the writ- 
er, the limpid, almost ecstatic 
beauty of the E flat may be a pos- 
sible commentary on the exaltation 
into which this titan now fought 
his way after struggling with 
despair. 

At any rate, a period of almost 
unbelievable fertility followed,  [ 











much used by emancipators of 
humanity. 

The concert programs of those 
days were of such stupendous pro- 
portions that they could be di- 
gested only by an audience of 
musieal ostriches. ‘This program 
the 
symphonies, the C 
concerto” and a_ whole 


“The Mount of Olives.” 
To aggravate matters, the gen- 


included First and Second 
minor piano 


oratorio, 


eral rehearsal began at eight on 
the morning of the performance. 
Ries reported it a terrible ocea- 
sion. By half past two every- 
body was exhausted and more or 
less disgruntled. In this crisis 
Lichnowsky proved himself every 
inch a prince. Dispatching an 
emergency call to a 
saved the day with free sand- 
Thereafter 


caterer, he 


wiches and wine. 
things went better. 
yy 
rhe concert was a success, and 
brought Beethoven 1800 gulden. 


But the press proved none too 








pushing Beethoven’s private life 
to the wall. He literally had no 
time to live outside the kingdom 
of heaven that was within him. 

April 5, 1803, is a momentous date in 
the history of music. On that day, at 
the Theater an der Wien he brought to a 
hearing the wealth of works he had cre- 
ated or finished within the single year. 
But what a hearing! -We moderns find 
it hard to realize our good fortune in 
having the C minor concerto played by 
Gieseking on a modern concert grand, 
with Stokowski and the Philadelphia or- 


BEETHOVEN’S HEARING INSTRUMENTS 


Made for him by Maelzel who invented the metronome 


there is a shocking contrast. 

The solo part of the C minor con- 
certo was played on a miserable little 
box of wires, hardly more sonorous than 
a spinet. The virtuoso was Beethoven 
himself, whose deafness and creative- 
ness had already made sad inroads on 
his technic. There had not been even 
time for him to write out his own part. 
He played it from a few sheets of self- 


favorable, complaining especially 
that the Second symphony was a 
labored striving for originality. 
The finale, which sounds so harm- 
less to us today, seemed to the ears of 
1803 an straining after 
novelty at any price. One critic likened 
it to ‘‘a repulsive monster, a wounded 


outrageous 





1. Op. 81. 

2. There is nothing revolutionary in the light- 
hearted G major with its Haydnish Adagio 
grazioso. Nor is the tragic D minor—the ‘“Re- 
citative” sonata—more than a bridge to the sub- 
urbs of the second period. 

3. Op. 31, No. 3. 

4. Op. 34 and Op. 35. 

5. Op. 37. 
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dragon, throwing its unwieldy body 
about, and lashing wildly with its tail 
as it stiffens in its death agony.” 

It seems hardly possible that only a 
year could have separated the Second 
symphony” from the First. In the 
First everything spoke of Haydn, 
Mozart, the rococo, and the gropings of 
an apprentice hand. In the Second, 
Haydn and Mozart began to blow faint- 
ly as the horns of elfland. The color 
was glowing, the outlines sure. It was 
a frontier work, with one foot on the 
formal Eighteenth and the other on the 
romantic Nineteenth Century slope of 
the great divide. Here first we see Bee- 
thoven touching a prelude upon the ma- 
ture instrument which was to sound the 
universal chords of the Third, Fifth and 
Ninth symphonies. 

He was now well away on_ his 
“fresh start.” 
mentum was to carry him into one of the 
most consistently and superbly creative 
periods that any artist has ever known. 

Alternating through the story of the 
arts run the rhythms of two opposing 
but complementary impulses: classicism 


Soon his growing mo- 


and romanticism. One is the architec- 
tonic, clarifying, the other is the ad- 
venturous, enriching impulse. 

The writer knows no clearer descrip- 
tion of the workings of the law of peri- 
odicity in art than the one given by Dr. 
Daniel Gregory Mason.* “For a while 
it [art] develops its power of synthesis 
until it is able to present a few simple 
factors of effect in clear, salient unity. 
This is what is called a period of classi- 


cism. Then, dissatisfied with its attain- 
ment, desiring a richer reflection of the 
great whirl of experience, it reaches out 
after novel effects: its vision is for a 
while more extended than clear, and, 
presenting many effects which it can- 
not yet unify, it becomes brilliant, sug- 
gestive, fragmentary, turgid, inchoate. 
There has been a sacrifice of the old 
simple clarity for a richer chaos, or, in 
the trite terminology, a romantic move- 
ment. Now, however, technical skill 
and synthetic power of thought again 
advance and a new and complexer order 
supervenes on the temporary confusion. 
Unity of effect is regained, art is classic 
once more (but with increased wealth of 
meaning), and the time is ripe for an- 
other burst of romanticism.” 

To make Dr. Mason’s explanation 
more vivid, we might think of the ro- 
manticist as the child who finds the 
house stuffy, runs out to romp on the 
sunny beach and wanders far, having 
all kinds of strange and wonderful ex- 
periences, until he falls into a quick- 
sand. And the classicist is his learned 
father, the renowned professor, who 
pulls the lad out and carries him home 
to bed. Thereupon he empties the little 
pockets and discovers—among the bits 
of kelp and sea-urchins and curious peb- 


‘bles and shreds of jellyfish—three or 


four absolutely new and priceless speci- 
mens to add to his incomparable, but 
somewhat dusty, shell collection. It is 
exactly the impulse he needs, and he 
gets out the feather duster and sets to 
work with renewed enthusiasm. 














THEATER AN DER WIEN 


Where the first two symphonies made their debut 
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It is good to realize that these two 
are quite necessary to one another. For, 
if the man steadies and saves the lad, 
the lad freshens the man up and en- 
riches his life. 

Beethoven embodied in his one per- 
son the ideals of both classicism and ro- 
manticism, and held the balance true 
between them. He was at once the 
eternal sage and the eternal youth. If 
any artist of any sort can ever be said 
to have brought one age to a close and 
inaugurated the next, Beethoven was 
that artist. More than any other one 
man’s, his influence ended the rococo 
period of classicism in music and cre- 
ated the romanticism with which we are 
familiar. Indeed, this was so largely 
his unaided achievement, that the 
younger movement should, perhaps, be 
called, not romanticism, but Beethoven- 
ism. 

In the rococo age, form was all in all 
—beautiful, smoothly rounded, superfi- 
cial form, which covered with fashion- 
able éclat no little poverty of content 
and of emotion; graceful form which 
harmonized with the frivolous elegance 
of gentry, blind and insensible to the 
misery of the masses. 

Then the revolution exploded. ‘“Lib- 
erty, equality and fraternity” was pro- 
jected in splashes of blood and _ fire 
across the heavens of Europe and Amer- 
ica. The fierce revulsion called ro- 
manticism set in. Led by such hot- 
headed young estheticians as Tieck, 
Schlegel and Novalis, the romanticists 
proposed, in the interests of liberty, to 
vast form into outer darkness and set 
up emotion in its place. 

“Down with the Bastille of form!” 
they shrieked. “Long live content, as 
determined by the personal emotions of 
the artist!” In the impetuous way of 
young radicals, they began by drawing 
up into a program the articles of their 
faith. They had no notion they them- 
selves were proposing that the plow 
should precede the ox. For the gospel 
according to art commences, not “In the 





1. The “Kreutzer” sonata (Op. 47) is less a 
sonata than a sort of double concerto for violin 
and piano, without orchestra. It was written 
directly after this concert. An occasional work, it 
was composed at the request of the eminent 
mulatto violinist, Bridgetower, for his concert in 
May, 1803. The exciting tarantelle-like finale had 
been made the year before for the A major sonata. 
But Beethoven recognized that it did not belong 
there. He plucked it from that ugly duckling as 
if it were a bunch of pure gold tail-feathers. 50 
late was he in finishing the work that the frantic 
Bridgetower had to read the variations at sight 
on the platform, from Beethoven’s hopelessly blind 
manuscript. Beethoven promised Bridgetower the 
dedication of this sonata. Then he quarreled with 
him “over a girl,” and inscribed the work instead 
to the eminent violinist, Rudolph Kreutzer. But 
Kreutzer could never bring himself to play it 
because he felt that it was so “outrageously un- 
intelligible” 
2. Op. 36. 
3. “From Grieg to Brahms: 1927, p 217 ff. 
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beginning was the word,” but “In the 
beginning was the deed.” The laws ot 
art are deduced from works of art; not 
vice versa. 

Those terrible infants of romanticism 
made very much the mistake which was 
repeated in America, more than a cen- 
tury later, by the so-called Imagistes. 
With pomp and circumstance Tieck and 
his friends announced their great deeds 
to the world before the fact. As Herr 
Ernest phrases it, they “proclaimed 
formlessness as the one law of form, 
and believed that by this denial of the 
old they had already created something 
new. One forgot, or ignored, the fact 
that true originality consists not 
in being different from others, but 
in being wholly in harmony with 
one’s self.” And so it comes that 
we are to-day more interested in 
what Tieck, Schlegel and Amy 
Lowell have to say about other 
artists than we are in their or- 
iginal work. 

Great creators almost never 
spring from the ranks of the vio- 
lent revolutionists or of the crus- 
tacean conservatives. They are 
not. as Pope expressed it, 


. the first by whom the 
new are tried, 

Nor yet the last to lay the 
old aside. 


Their home is with truth, some- 
where near the golden mean. 
Beethoven amid the 
hard-shell formalism of the class- 
ical age. He was almost six years 
old when the Liberty Bell gave 
forth that first peal of romanticist 
music from the belfry of Inde- 
pendence Hall, in Philadelphia. 
He was almost nineteen when the Bas- 
tille fell with a erash heard ’round the 
world. His early manhood welcomed 
with enthusiasm the rousing call of the 


grew up 


French Revolution. 

But he kept his head. He steered his 
career between 
Seylla and divine Charybdis. On the 
one hand, he realized the shortcomings 
of the feudal and aristocratic past. On 
the other, he perceived that the zsthetic 
philosophy of the extreme “reds,” if car- 
ried to a logical conclusion, would end 
in obliterating the frontier between art 
and nature—would, in fact, destroy the 
very things that make art art. 

He saw too, very clearly, the contra- 
diction into which Tieck and his com- 
rades fell when they acknowledged free- 


artistic successfully 


dom and the emotion of the unconscious 
as the sources of all art, and then pro- 
ceeded to fetter themselves by laying 
down conscious, a priori principles to be 
followed in their own subsequent cre- 
ative work. 

Beethoven’s chief contribution lay in 
harmonizing these two extremes. He 
dug the old forms out of their rut, re- 
molding them nearer to the age’s need. 
And he instinctively felt that the age’s 
need coincided with his own heart’s de- 
As we have before remarked, he 


sire. 
never consciously strove for originality. 
Any one who assumes the air of having 
said or done the unique, is usually self- 





NAPOLEON I, WHOSE EARLY CAREER INSPIRED 


BEETHOVEN TO BEGIN THE EROICA 


deluded. The Master’s uniqueness came 
of itself when he set the old forms free 
for the reception of a more profound 
charge of sincere and personal emotion 
than they had ever felt. The musie was 
new, not because it deliberately tried for 
novelty, but because nearly every bar 
of it was freely saturated with his 
unique and powerful personality. 
Although Beethoven had had almost 
no formal schooling, this personality of 
his was laid out on a broader intellectual 
scale than can be found in any of his 
These men had usually 
been servants. They had taken an in- 
terest in little besides their own “shop.” 
Beethoven’s interest embraced the 
universe. ‘“There is no dissertation,” he 
once wrote pompously to his publishers, 


forerunners. 
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“which would be too learned for me. 
Without setting up the smallest preten- 
sion to real learning, I have from child- 
hood on always endeavored to grasp the 
significance of the better things and of 
the 
Shame on any artist who does not feel 


wise productions of every age. 
himself obliged to do at least as much!” 
the two 


epochs, Beethoven became the leading 


Standing at junction of 


spirit of each. His romanticism made 
him the greatest of the classicists, for it 
inspired him to play Pygmalion to the 
plaster casts of music, and flush them 
with the warmth of his own superb vital- 
At the 
made him the greatest of the ro 


ity. same time his classicism 
mantics: for it led him to temper 
the fantastic excesses of the young 
extremists into a reasonable work- 
ing philosophy, of far-reaching 
influence. 

More than any other leading 
figure in the history of the arts, 
Beethoven was responsible for 
that mystical marriage between 
two opposed systems of esthetics 
wherein, as Herr Ernest expresses 
it, “each yielded up something of 
its own nature so that they might 
unite into a single new and higher 


form of being.”’ 


HE UNCONSCIOUS MIND of a 
ea genius can usually be 
counted upon to create something 
more universal than any concrete 
poetic idea which his conscious 
mind may happen to associate 
with his musie. 

In 1803 young Europe regard- 
ed Napoleon I as its Messiah and 





apostle of liberty, very much as it 
was destined for a short time, one 
hundred and fifteen years later, 
to regard Woodrow Wilson. It was 
in this year that Beethoven began his 
third sonata for orchestra. He called 
it the ““Eroica,” or “Heroic” symphony.’ 
In it he intended to celebrate the per- 
sonality of the Corsican, but before he 
had finished one page the had 
shot far above the levels of a work 
about any one personality. So that 
when, angered by Napoleon’s imperial 
ambitions, Beethoven later struck his 
name from the title page of the com- 
pleted symphony, he made the music not 
less, but more, true to itself. For the 
“Eroica” is laid out on a vast scale. Its 
program, if program there must be, aims 
at nothing less than an apotheosis of 
the heroic in mankind. 


music 


1. Op. 55. 
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Even now some guides to musical ap- 
preciation are positive that the Funeral 
March dealt with the death of the Eng- 
lish General Abercrombie at the battle 
of Alexandria. Others claim that it had 
to do with the false report of Nelson’s 
death at Aboukir. But even supposing 
that Beethoven had had either of these 
men in mind (which is not so), it would 
prove nothing against the generic qual- 
ity of the music. 

Earlier critics of course took the sym- 
phony with extreme literalness. Lenz 
was convinced that the thirty-two great 
bangs in the syncopated portion of the 
development of the first movement 
meant that the hero, whoever he was, 
perished like Cesar in the Capital of 
thirty-two dagger thrusts! 

Oulibischeff recognized in the first 
movement the galloping of Napoleonic 
squadrons and felt sure they had arrived 
in Egypt by the time the development 
had been reached, because its Episode 
was surely “a tune of oriental coloring.” 

It is a matter of fact that when, in 
1821, Beethoven heard of Napoleon’s 
passing at St. Helena, he remarked with 
the satisfaction of a successful seer: “I 
composed the music for that sad event 
some seventeen years ago.” But, like 
his critics, the composer was mistaken. 
beyond the 
His un- 


His music passed far 
bounds of any one sad event. 
conscious mind had builded better than 
he knew. 

But does it really matter what con- 
crete image the Master’s conscious mind 
played with, as long as his unconscious 
gave us something that so far transcends 
any poetic image? Richard Wagner 
spoke more modestly and more truly 
than any who have commented on this 
symphony: “In none but the Master’s 
language of tones could be expressed 
that inexpressible which words may 
manage to indicate with only the utmost 
embarrassment and difficulty.” 

As we shall presently see, the theme 
of the finale was probably the germ of 
the entire work.’ 

In a liberal sense of the term, the 
whole symphony is simply one gigantic 
set of variations, including the finale’s 
set as a smaller wheel within its enor- 
mous one. Since Beethoven himself 
wrote the label “Eroica” on the fly-leaf 
of the symphony, we may legitimately 
designate its opening tune as the Hero 
theme: 

Ix. 1 Allegro con brio, 





Dp 7 vs T 





This heroic tune, which appositely con- 
sists of a bugle call transposed into the 
baritone register, can be traced, under 
various appropriate disguises, in every 
movement. It runs throughout the 
work as one of the early instances of 
the germ-motive, though far more in- 
geniously varied than when we met with 
that invention in the “Sonate 
Pathétique.” 

It reappears in the Funeral March in 
bars 87-92, rhythmically distorted and 
divided up between the first and second 
horns. 

In the syncopated second theme of the 
scherzo, we have it again, bolshevized 
and roughly handled. 
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And as for the finale, if one will half 
shut that which in the inner ears cor- 
responds to the outer eyelids, and will 
hum the first five measures of the 
“Prometheus” theme of the variations, 
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once heard the composer improvise for 
two hours on the closing portion of the 
“Eroica” finale. Could so great an 
expert in the development of subjects 
have failed to experiment, for instance, 
with telescoping the Prometheus theme? 
Could he have neglected to try it in the 
minor, reversed, inverted, or scherzified ? 
It seems highly improbable. 

That the “Eroica” could have been 


- written, as it was written, only one year 


after the Second Symphony is hardly 
credible. It burst upon the world with 
the abruptness of an exploding mine. 
The first three movements were over- 
whelmingly new phenomena. Nothing 
like the broad lines or the terrific in- 
tensities of the first movement had yet 
been known. Creating it must have 
been a stupendous experience. Indeed, 
as one surveys the battleground of the 
“Sketch Books,” one seems to discern a 
heroic form locked in struggle with a 
huge winged figure, and to catch the 
desperate cry: “I will not let thee go ex- 
cept thou bless me!” Whatever else from 
the Master’s hand may have aged, these 
measures are as fresh and luminous with 














the general outline will be immediately 
recognized. 

The fact that Beethoven used _ this 
theme in his “Prometheus” ballet as 
early as 1801 certainly indicates that 
this may very probably have been the 
germ of the “Eroica.” Although the 
“Prometheus” tune at first seems to us 
like an elaboration of the germ-motive 
the writer is inclined to believe that 
Beethoven in reality worked backwards, 
and arrived at Ex. 1 by cutting (full) 
bars 2 and 3 out of Ex. 32° 

It may, of course, be objected that 
Beethoven did not mean a large part of 
these subtle imitations and analogies 
that they were merely accidental. But 
it is hard to believe that such a mighty 
improvisator could have overlooked 
many of the possibilities of his chief sub- 
jects, especially of such well-worked 
and often used material as the “Pro- 
metheus”’ tune. 

The artist Mahler has related how he 








terrible light as the day they were fin- 
ished. 

No such poignant and noble funeral 
march as the second movemént had ever 
been heard, nor has ever been heard. 

A really startling novelty was the in- 
troduction of the first of those tremend- 
ous scherzos which constituted perhaps 
the most original, individual and epoch- 
making contribution which Beethoven 
made to the form of music. 

It was, of course, an unusual proceed- 
ing to end a symphony with variations. 
But a more momentous innovation was 
the poetic and symbolic significance at- 
tained by the Master in mixing their 
unheard-of colors on his new orchestral 





1. Beethoven composed it in 1801, as the chief 
tune in his ‘‘Prometheus” Ballet. When, two years 
later, he began to create the symphony of heroism. 
it was natural for him first of all to revert to his 
own treatment of the heroic legend. 

2. In his book Mr. Schauffler presents a most 
complete and ingenious musical proof both of this 
derivation and of the extended use of. the Hero 
theme and other germ-motives in unifying the 
“Eroica’” thematically. The editors regret that 
this discussion is too long to be included here. 
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palette, and by vividly individualizing 
the different instruments. 

The most revolutionary thing of all 
was the liberation he gave sonata-form 
in the first movement. Here Beethoven 
freed it for the reception of a more con- 
sistent, closely knit logic and a deeper, 
more poignant emotion than it had ever 
before known. 

From the musician’s standpoint, the 
crowning invention consisted in fusing 


the sonata-form movement into an ab- 


solutely organic unity. Before Bee- 
thoven such a movement had been more 
like a book of short stories with a con- 
necting thread of interest. At one clap, 
he turned it into a novel so highly or- 
ganized and closely reasoned that you 
would mar it by canceling “half a line.” 
And exactly as he unified the sonata- 
movement, he unified the sym- 
He found it an anthology. 
These were the 


form 
phony itself. 
He left it an epic. 
changes which the emancipator had to 
accomplish in order that musical ro- 
manticism might be freed to deliver its 
direct message. 

Amateur contemporary criticism did 
not like the “Eroica.”” During the first 
performance a lamentable howl became 
audible from the peanut gallery: “I'd 
give another kreutzer if it would stop!” 

The press was no more favorable. It 
complained that the work was grotesque, 
bizarre, and lacking in all unity. This is 
exactly what the press, which lives for 
the moment, complains, oftener than not, 
about epoch-making masterpieces. In 
spite of the fact that the finale is not so 
great as the other sublime movements of 


the ““Eroica,’ we now know that no work 
so closely knit, so consistently organic 
and incandescent with Promethean fire 
had ever before been written in sym- 
phonic form. 

We have seen how Beethoven began to 
free music from its more or less menial 
position as satellite of fashion, and to 
reveal it as an independent world. He 
did this in part by transforming and 
liberating its chief forms so that they 
might be hospitable to the profoundest 
emotion and intellect of humanity. 

It is, of course, true that in the pre- 
ceding century, Johann Sebastian Bach 
had poured his mighty intellect and emo- 
tion freely into such forms as his early 
day offered. He had made so many 
bold departures from the established 
harmonic rules, for example, that nearly 
all modern harmony is to be found in 
his pages. But his influence was slight 
until after Beethoven, the Martin 
Luther of music, had nailed his theses 
upon that portal of the future, the 
“Eroica” symphony. For the older man 
was neglected until so long after his 
death that the boldness of Beethoven 
won authority with young composers 
long before the boldness of Bach. 
Strangely enough, the contemporaries of 
the latter regarded him as a pedantic 
throwback to an earlier age. And, though 
a small portion of his work was familiar 
to Beethoven, and had a certain influence 
upon him, Bach remained almost un- 
known to the world until Mendelssohn 
had preached for years the gospel ac- 
cording to J. S. B. 


Handel was limited by his predom- 
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inant interest in the more restricted field 
of vocal music. The beginnings of in- 
tellectual and emotional freedom may be 
traced here and there in the greater 
works of Haydn and Mozart. But, 
even if they had the latent capacity, 
these masters were too handicapped by 
their dependent positions below the salt 
at noblemen’s tables, to cut an im- 
portant figure as emancipators. 

Perhaps Beethoven could not have 
succeeded in the formidable task of so- 
cially reconstructing the musician had 
he not been enough of a psychologist to 
appreciate the reasons for its difficulty. 
A letter written to nephew Karl two 
years before his death shows his shrewd 
realization of how the top dog instinct- 
ively opposes the rise of the under dog. 
“These so-called grand gentlemen do not 
relish seeing an artist, who is otherwise 
their equal, also well-to-do.” 

Beethoven was once advised by his 
pupil, Ferdinand Ries, of two consecu- 
tive fifths which the voung fellow had 
discovered in the C minor quartet. At 
first Beethoven denied their existence. 
But, confronted with the score, he in- 
quired: “Well, who has forbidden con- 
secutive fifths?’ 

“Marpurg, Fux .... all the authori- 


> 


ties on theory.” 

“Well,” answered Beethoven, “I al- 
low them thus.” By which he meant: 
“when used as I have used them here.” 

In the authoritative accents of this 
new lawgiver, there is an echo of the 
way in which Jesus sometimes talked to 
his disciples. One is reminded that Bee- 


(Please Turn to Page 76) 
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On Which Rock? 


A Preface to Morals. By Watter 
Lippmann: Macmillan. $2.50. Pub- 
lished May 1. 


HIS is a book which will create 

envy in the hearts of many men. 

For it is the book which every in- 
telligent man would have wished some 
time in his life to write. The state- 
ment implies no disparagement of Mr. 
Lippmann’s originality nor of the extent 
of his accomplishment. It is merely 
that the distinguished editor of the New 
York “World” has done what many men 
have dreamed of doing: he has thought 
through his philosophy of life in terms 
of the world he sees about him. The 
result is a clarification of confused 
doubts, a realistic approach to the new 
problems of religion and conduct, which 
touches all men beset by a feeling that 
old values have shifted and that some- 
thing must be evolved to take their 
place. 

Briefly, for Mr. Lippmann, the rock 
upon which the Christian world is 
built—faith that life is ordered 
according to the divine will of an 
omnipotent God—has been worn 
away by the acids of modernity 
pouring upon it. On which rock 
shall the world be built 
How shall those to whom the old 
order is no longer valid find a new 
goal, a new “will,” by which to order 
their lives? That concern of 
his inquiry. “It is not intended 
to disturb the serenity of those who 
are unshaken in the faith they 
hold, and it is not concerned with 
those who are still exhilarated by their 


anew? 


is the 


escape from some stale orthodoxy. It 
is concerned with those who are per- 
plexed by the consequences of their own 
irreligion.”” It is addressed to the man 
who has lost “his sense of being com- 
pletely engaged with the world, with all 
his passions and all his faculties in rich 
harmonies with each other, and in deep 
rhythm with the nature of things. These 
are the gifts of a vital religion which 
ean bring the whole of a man into ad- 
justment with the whole of his relevant 
experience.”’ But they are gifts denied 
the man who has lost that deep, abiding 
faith in the final authority of Christian 


dogma which formerly held the rock 
securely to its foundations. The re- 
luctant unbeliever gropes somewhat 
blindly for a satisfaction which once 
grew naturally enough out of his faith 
in a divinely ordered universe. He, Mr. 
Lippmann makes plain, is not the man 
who will not believe, but the man who, 
with the best will in the world, cannot 
believe. 

Something less than half his book the 
author devotes to examining what is, for 
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him, the failure of the conventional re- 
ligion to satisfy. But there have been 
ages of doubt before, when light de- 
scended again to envelop the world with 
new assurance that God’s in his heaven. 
Perhaps we, too, are waiting only for a 
sign. Mr. Lippmann does not believe 
so, and he spreads forth his reasons for 
imagining that this time nothing like the 
old religion will return to comfort us. 
This time we have not only lost our 
theology; we have altered the life about 
us which made a_ theocratic religion 
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seem natural and reasonable. Until 
recently monarchy has been the rule of 
nations. From the tribal chieftain to 
the powerful emperor, there has always 
been an earthly succession pyramiding 
toward a ruler who stood at the apex of 
the social scheme. What more natural, 
then, than to imagine that the king him- 
self was only God’s vice regent on 
earth? That above him stood a great 
and all-powerful emperor who was ruler 
not only over many nations but over all? 
Of late years the kings have been 
toppling: even those who remain exist 
only by the suffrage of men and women 
for whom “subjects” is already an 
anachronism. Republics like our own 
have grown up, utterly divorced from 
the analogy of theocratic religion. The 
example is gone, and Mr. Lippmann be- 
lieves that its loss has made the re- 
ligious order it reflected more difficult 
of belief. 

Nor does he believe that the old re- 
ligion can be revitalized by definition in 
terms of symbolism. Explaining ob- 
secure, distasteful, or unreasonable 
Biblical passages by a technique of 
elaborate interpretation destroys their 
unique authority. For in no man 
—no Protestant, at least—is the 
authority vested to say, if the 
Bible is not to be accepted lit- 
erally, just what it may mean. A 
passage may be interpreted one 
way in one pulpit; across the 
street another minister may find a 
different meaning. Which is a man 
to believe? Wondering, he must finaily 
doubt both. 

The way out of all this chaos of 
thought, Mr. Lippmann believes, will 
not be shown by a sign. We must find 
our own way, and his is through the 
acceptance of a larger humanism. It 
is not a new philosophy, he hastens to 
assure us, but one which the great sages, 
whether fervent Christians or not, have 
already tested. It is “high religion,” 
a “religion of the spirit,” as these sages 
say; “matured personality,” in the idiom 
of the psychologists—a disinterested- 
ness of the individual which accustoms 
him not only to put away selfish things, 
but to learn, in the end, what he should 
desire and be happy in it. It is that 
quality which finally brings him into 
harmony with his universe. 
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All this, of course, presupposes a 
contemplative life to a certain extent. 
It demands men who, like Mr. Lipp- 
mann, have thought through their world 
and come to an understanding with it. 
If the moralist objects that although 
this may be good for intelligent men it 
will give no authority over the crowd 
~vhich has never been led by philosophy 
but by signs and symbols alone, Mr. 
Lippmann answers that he is only point- 
ing the need for new signs and symbols. 
Before they can be selected, the leaders 
of the crowd must first come to agree- 
ment upon their own ideas. “The ulti- 
mate question is not how the populace is 
to be ruled, but what the leaders are to 
think. That is the question that has to 
be settled first: it is the preface to 
everything else.” 

And so Mr. Lippmann has _ con- 
structed what he conceives to be a 
preface to the new morality—the new 
ethics. His is an attempt to clear away 
old, outmoded concepts and to set forth 
candidly the new problem of religion 
and conduct in all its aspects. He has 
pointed out what he believes to be the 
rock; he leaves for others to work out 
finally the preachments which are to be 
cried from it. 

There is a fine earnestness in Mr. 
which recom- 





Lippmann’s argument 
mends it immediately to the most serious 
consideration. It will find the more 
ready audience, perhaps, because, de- 
spite the scholarliness of his study, its 
author is no specialist in any of the im- 
mediately interested fields of knowledge 
which might have visualized such a book 
“in the line of duty.” He is not a 
churchman, and therefore can speak 
openly of the church without apologiz- 
ing for it; he is not a professional un- 
believer and so can set forth what he 
conceives to be Christianity’s defi- 
ciencies without the petty insults which 
would instantly have vitiated his con- 
clusions; he is not a psychologist, and 
is therefore unhampered by a dialectic 
and a terminology which might render 
his argument obscure save to students. 
The result, therefore, is a lucid, stimu- 
lating. almost, one might say, common- 
sense discussion of a problem which, in 
the last analysis, is the most important 
consideration of life because it is the 
guiding spirit of life. One need not 
agree with either the major premise or 
the conclusions to recognize the value of 
the discussion. Nor will it, I think, 
give offense to those whose faith is still 
strong within them. Rather, it should 
fire them with new zeal to revaluate 


their own belief. And those who stand 
with Mr, Lippmann, beset by doubts, it 
should assist to a clarification not only 
of their unbelief, but of the new belief 
toward which they may still find a way. 
STEWART BreacH. 


The Week’s Reading 


On The Bottom. By CommanpvEerR 
Epwarp Extssere: Dodd, Mead. $3. 
Published May 3. 

I Like Diving. By Tom Eanie: Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $3.50. Published April 
26. Reviewed by E. M. Benson. 


HOSE WHO thought it inexcusable that 
ype S-51 was not raised in less than 
eleven months will wonder, after read- 
ing these books, how in the world this 

derelict was 
Commander Ellsberg 


one-thousand-ton ever 


raised at all. 





The Most Discussed Books 


THIS SELECTION is compiled from the lists of 
the ten best-selling volumes sent us by wire from 
the following bookshops each week: 


BRENTANO’S, New York; SCRANTOMS, INC., 
Rochester; KORNER & Woop, Cleveland; 
ScruGces, VANDEVOORT & BARNEY, Si. Louis; 
KENDRICK BELLAMY Co., Denver; TEOLIN 
PiLLot Co., Houston; PAUL ELDER & Co., San 
Francisco; NORMAN REMINGTON Co., Balti- 
more; EMERY BIRD THAYER, Kansas City; 
MILLER’s Book StTorRE, Atlanta. BULLOCK’s, 
Los Angeles; MARSHALL FIELD & Co., Chi- 
cago; STEWART Kipp, Cincinnati; J. K. GILL 
Co., Portland, Oregon. 


Fiction 


Dodsworth, by Sinclair Lewis: Harcourt, Brace. 
This sad and bitter story of American marriage 
is Lewis’s best book, and must not be missed. 
Reviewed March 20. 


Dark Hester, by Anne Douglas Sedgwick: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin. This conflict between a possessive 
mother and a modern daughter-in-law is described 
with subtle penetration in lovely prose. Reviewed 
March 27. 


Dark Star, by Lorna Moon: Bobbs-Merrill. This 
melodramatic story of illegitimacy is distinguished 
by deft handling and fine characterization. Review- 
ed March 27. 


The Bishop Murder Case, by S. S. Van Dine: 
Scribner. Philo, mathematics, chess, nursery 
rhymes, and lots of murders in this. Reviewed 


February 27. 


This Strange Adventure by Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart: Doubleday, Doran. A serious and sympa- 
thetic study of the American woman and her prob- 
lems against the shifting background of the last 
half-century. 


Non-Fiction 
The Cradle of the Deep, by Joan Lowell: Simon 
and Schuster. These salty and ‘‘fishy’’ adventures 


are making money for the author and trouble 
for the sponsors. Reviewed March 13. 


Henry the Ejightl., by Francis Hackett: Horace 
Liveright. A masterly re-creation of a strik- 
ing and important historical] scene. Don’t miss it. 
Reviewed April 10. 


The Art of Thinking, by Abbé Dimnet: Simon 
and Schuster. A thoughtful Frenchman writes 
graciously and wisely of a lost art. 


Mid-channel, by Ludwig Lewisohn: Harper. In 
this book the author continues his spiritual] auto- 
biography which is marked, as is all his work, by 
critical acumen and distinguished prose writing. 
Reviewed May 1. 


Swords and Roses, by Joseph Hergesheimer: 
Knopf. Pearly prose tears shed by a romantic over 
a cause great enough to command more stalwart 
celebration. Reviewed April 10. 
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(engineering expert and chief salvaging 
officer) and Tom Eadie (professional 
diver) spent almost a year of their lives 
coaxing the S-51 from its watery grave 
off Point Judith to the Navy Yard. 

Mr. Ellsberg applies himself strictly 
to the story of the S-51. He admits 
that. at the time of the fatality, the 
navy was unprepared to raise the sub- 
marine expediently, and that their first 
efforts to do it were experimental and 
crude. He also admits, with the modesty 
common to actors and seamen, that he 
was mainly responsible for giving 
method to the madness of deep-sea 
salvaging. 

This glory is not to be denied him. 
It is certainly true that if he had not 
personally devised an under-water torch 
to cut through steel plate and had not 
perfected a new method for handling 
deep-sea pontoons, the S-51 might still 
be rocking in the cradle of the deep. 
Although packed with the necessary 
technical minutie, “On The Bottom” 
can be thoroughly enjoyed by those who 
know nothing of the science of salvag- 
ing. 

After reading Mr. Ellsberg’s 320 
pages there is not very much that Tom 
Eadie can tell you, except to give you 

how the 
His whole 


a more accurate account of 
diver feels about his trade. 
attitude toward the business of diving 
is admirably heroic and intelligent. 

“TY Like Diving” has the added at- 
traction of being an autobiography, and 
as such is more diverting than Mr. Ells- 
berg’s book which sticks closely to the 
salvaging of the S-51, so closely, in 
fact, that you will wish, at times, he 
would forget about spill-pipes, toggle 
pins, pelican hooks and winches, and 
tell you more about the subsoil of his 


own mind. 


Cold Steel. By A. P. Suter: Vanguard 

Press. $2.50. Published April 25. 
Tus 1s an allegory of the circles that 
widen from a pebble flung into water. 
It is a tale of hue and ery, a nightmare 
of flight encumbered and hampered pur- 
suit, a movie of the Perils of a Tudor 
Pauline. But it is written not by the 
police, not by Hollywood, not by the 
author of evil dreams, but by a madman 
nursed on poetry. It is neo-romanticism ; 
in style a collaboration of Swinburne, 
Wyndham Lewis, Maurice Hewlett, and 
a percussion instrument. The story has 
to do with the chase after a girl by all 
the dignitaries of Tudor England and 
half those of France, and of her saving 
by the sacrifice of her sister. Charac- 
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terization there is none, and the dia- 
logue is poor. We enjoyed the book; 
but let us give you a word of warning. 
Don’t buy it as historical romance. Al- 
though many of its characters figure in 
history and its settings, in geography, 
it recreates no scene of this earth, re- 
captures no lost human essence. Read 
it as adventure, as poetic allegory, best 
of all as a literary curiosity; but not as 
a historical novel, for the quality of 
that form of art is lacking. 


Mimi Bluette. By Gutpo pa Verona. 
Translated by Isane, GrazeBRooK: 
Dutton. Published May 1. $2.50. 

Here 1s a book with the true Latin 

touch. It is the story of a dancer and 

courtesan, such as a northerner would 
have made bitter and sentimental, with 
an old or a new moral attached. This 
highly sophisticated Italian novelist has 
made it ironic melodrama. The dancer, 
surpassingly lovely, who works her way 
by the usual dancer’s means from cheap 


Roman cabaret to the pinnacle of 
Parisian fame and then throws away 
her success because she falls in love 


with a nameless wanderer, follows him 
to the ends of the earth only to find him 
dead and comes back to kill herself, is a 
typical figure of fiction. But the hand 
that has touched her and the characters 
that revolve about her into life is skilful, 
and gives the silken smooth finish which 
makes a trite plot into a delicate, touch- 
ing and, at times, ever poetic book. 


By Louts Brom- 
Published 


Awake and Rehearse. 
FIELD: Stokes. $2.50. 
April 15. 

Tue stories in this volume show Mr. 

Bromfield’s ability with character and 

plot, and his gift for adapting almost 

every manner of writing to his needs. 

However, there is nothing to distinguish 

them from the usual first-class popular 

magazine story, except Mr. Bromfield’s 
familiarity with a wide variety of set- 
tings, and skilful use of them. The 
plots of these stories age varied, simple, 
and definite; and the dialogue, lively. 

One imagines that, a good novelist with 

his heart in his more ambitious work, 

Mr. Bromfield has written these stories 

to fill in his time, and as such they are 

acceptable entertainment. His best 
novels have shown him to be a moralist 

of a conventional type rather than a 

critic of any particular penetration or 

originality ; and his poorest showed him, 
as do these stories, to be an experi- 
menter in various established styles. 

And all young writers should be judged 

by their best. What time does for a 

writer whose work has stood its severe 

test, we must do for them. 
(Please Turn to Page 78) 


Race Attitudes in Children. By Bruno 

Lasker. Henry Holt. $4. 

HAT ERNEST GRUENING 

has done for the general reader 

in his recent book on “Mexico 
and Its Heritage,” or A. S. Eddington 
in his “Nature of the Physical World,” 
this, in a wholly different field from 
either, has been done by Bruno Lasker 
in his four-hundred-page book on “Race 
Attitudes in Children.” This is not in 
the least what he claims to have done. 
The book is officially described as a co- 
operative study made, under Mr. Las- 
ker’s direction, by members of The In- 
quiry, a National organization for the 
promotion of co-operative studies of 
problems in human relations. 

In his preface the author insists upon 
the co-operative character of the ven- 
ture, and goes so far as to say that “it 
is only because the conventions of the 
publishing trade demand it and because 
he happens to have directed these 
studies and assembled the results that 
he can claim authorship for this vol- 
ume.’ For the reviewer to assert in the 
face of these disclaimers that we have 
to do here with a real book of which the 
unity is beyond question requires some 
audacity. 

This pathfinding discussion of the 
character and origins of race attitudes 
and the means by which they may be 
modified has none of the irritating ear- 
marks of the investigation upon which 
it is based. The scaffolding has. been 
removed. There is no parade of tech- 
nique. Every experienced inquirer is 
yell aware that scaffolding is necessary 
for such a scholarly, painstaking re- 
search, for~such a structure of sound 
learning; but what remains, even in 
quotations and foot-notes, is only what 
gives delight as a finished work, what 
belongs in a sane, balanced presentation 
of material which has been not only 
worked up, but worked through. 

One who has not known Mrs. Sidonie 
M. Gruenberg or Professor Mary 
Chaplin Shute, of Mueller-Claudius, or 
Porteus and Babcock will hardly be 
satisfied after what he reads here with- 
out going to their own writings but will 
have, even here, a right slant on their 
ideas. Freud, Watson, Boas, Allport, 
Reuter, Carr, Koffka, and Peters could 
hardly ask for 
references to their respective contribu- 
tions to the subject of this inquiry. The 
reader will learn, if he does not know 
of them, of many important special 


more discriminating 
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ee The Child and Race Feeling <~W 


As Discussed in a Recent Study 


studies like those of Negro problems in 
cities, the Negro in Chicago and the 
Negro in Detroit. 

It is quite true that this introduction 
to the current literature of child be- 
havior and general psychology is inci- 
dental to the main purpose of the vol- 
ume. It is an excellent illustration ot 
that “attendant learning,’ to use Kil- 
patrick’s phrase, to which so much im- 
portance is attached in this investiga- 
tion of the manner in which race atti- 
tudes are acquired. The inspiration of 
the study is the concern which teachers, 
parents, and others have in common in 
regard to the processes by which early 
race attitudes arise, develop and may 
perhaps be changed. How this con- 
cern may be guided into channels of 
self-education, how it may become a 


dynamic of remedial effort, and how it 


may contribute a nucleus of reliable 


testimony and suggestive questioning for’ 


others who may wish to take part in a 
similar quest are the aim of the inquiry. 

A few half paragraphs explain how 
material was secured, correspondence 
developed, a preliminary outline of find- 
ings prepared, group discussions stimu. 
lated, and already published informa- 
tion utilized. What is called the main 
limitation of the study and of its main 
findings is clearly one of its most bril- 
liant, even if foreseeable, results, viz., 
that race attitudes in children do not 
stand by themselves, but offer an open- 
ing for the comprehension of the larger 
educational problem before America. 
and, indeed, the whole civilized world. 
What the attitudes in children and adol- 
escents are—fear, the impulse to tease 
(cruelty), and to test their strength 
(combativeness ), derision, ridicule, con- 
tempt, condescension, class conscious- 
ness; how these attitudes develop pro- 
gressively, the liberalizing influences, 
and the changing responses to changing 
situations, are all set forth in the first of 
the four parts into which this book is 
divided; but they are set forth on the 
basis of concrete cases, actual experi- 
ences, the exact words of children, and 
of teachers and parents jotted down 
while observations are fresh in the 
memory. 

Part two, although it incorporates a 
concise analysis of current theories of 
instinct, relies mainly upon personal ex- 
periences for its contribution to an un- 
derstanding of how attitudes are ac- 
quired. It is as realistic, as little given 
to dogmatic generalization, as any other 
part of the study. And as valuable for 
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its vast suggestion of generalization to 
be made from these particular incidents 
picked out from the work of contribu- 
tors to the study and others. 


Physiological differences, the absorp- 
tion of adult attitudes, and institutional 
influences, are all examined in the light 
of a wealth of illustrative stories, 
which, like those incorporated in every 
other chapter, are interesting as stories, 
quite aside from their moral. Humor, 
irony, a touch of tragedy, philosophic 
insight, are liberally sprinkled through 
them. The reader at the end will share 
the author’s own feeling at the close of 
the book that it is not so much of tech- 
nical tasks that he thinks as of the pro- 
cession of boys and girls we have met 
in these pages: Martha Lum, denied an 
education by decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, the little 
boy who was deprived of his white play- 
mate, the bewildered Southern boy in 
the Northern school, the Jewish adol- 
escent who grew too quickly into ma- 
turity to retain the friendship of his 
pals, the Chinese child “made much of” 
as a pet and subsequently neglected, the 
Mexican boy who fought himself into 
appreciative recognition, the Jewish and 
Italian gangs who could not come to- 
gether on anything except to “‘beat up 
the niggers,” the five-year-old in the 
Baltimore street car. 

The third part of the book shows 
what intentional teaching has gone into 
the formation of race attitudes from 
school, Sunday school, playground, mov- 


- ing picture, reading, the stage, cere- 


monials, and music; and the final sec- 
tion deals, again with realistic modera- 
tion and candor, with practical remedies. 
As objectives on which general agree- 
ment may be expected the following 
items of educational endeavor are pro- 
posed: 

1, Sensitizing the regard for justice 
in the dealings between individuals and 
groups, regardless of race. Justice is a 
desirable thing and should be taught to 
children and young people. 

2. Counteracting influences that 
make for misinformation and misunder- 
standing. 

3. Creating appreciation for quali- 
ties and achievements in other groups 
which are in harmony with the cultural 
values shared by all groups. 


4. A general flexibility of mental re- 
Sponsiveness that would at least main- 
tain an equilibrium, a state of curiosity, 
as between pleasant and unpleasant re- 
action to new experiences and impres- 
Stons. This last idea, variously ex- 
Pressed, is the recurring note of this ex- 
ceedingly satisfying book. 


Epwarp T. Devine. 
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Alameda County — the Center of Scenic (California. 





GOLDEN POPP 


x & % xe 


6B ALMY spring days... 
rolling hills blazing 
in the golden glory of the 
California wild poppies (copa 
de oro, ot cup of gold, as the early 
Spaniards named what is now 
California’s state flower) . . 
brown sand dunes rich with the 
blues and purples of the wild lupine 
. . . Mountain meadows car- 
peted in mosaic-like colorings of 
dainty blooms hiding among the 
grasses ... . wooded dells with 
almost impenetrable masses of 
shoulder-high ferns . . . the tin- 
kle of little streams meandering 
through cool, moss-covered banks 
. . . peace and quiet, and the 
joy of living. ; 

Far away, where the broad 
Pacific meets the brighter blue of 
the sky, a lumbering freighter, 
bound for far distant ports under 


ES 


Looking westward over San Francisco 
Bay; the citv of Oakland in the middle 
distance. A Golden Land—where blos- 
som-crested bills reflect the splendor of 
sunset thru the Golden Gate—wbere the 
glow of health and joy of living go band 
in band with a wealth of opportunity. 














the Southern Cross, dips below the 
horizon, while, closer in, dainty 
yachts mince their way between protecting headlands. Above 
is the drone of a mail plane, as it slides earthward after having 
crossed the high Sierras where the pilot saw below him the 
fairest land in all these United States . . . Scenic California. 
On the eastern shore of the great harbor of San Francisco 
Bay is Alameda County, which offers to you the recreational, 
educational, and business opportunities of its three principal 
cities—Oakland, Berkeley, and Alameda. Here, in the center 
of the wonderland of Scenic California, is a city dwelling, a 
suburban home, or a country estate where you can enjoy life 
as you can scarcely enjoy it anywhere else—where you and 
your family will find happiness and contentment. Plan now 
to visit where California reaches its highest degree of perfec- 
tion and select the community for your future home. For 
further information write the 


Oakland Chamber of Commerce 


Particularly Requesting Booklet 13 
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Wii tress 


Sue knows your likes and dis- | 
likes. And she knows how to | 

. . . ' 
serve delicious food as it should | 


AND YOUR 
OWN 


be served. You'll like your own 
waitress and you'll like the foods 
she serves you. The green, fresh 
vegetables right from the farm, 
with fruits, meats, milk and but- 
ter. And here in spotless kitchens 
those foods prepared by | 
cooks who are really masters. 
You'll find all  Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall much your lik- 
ing—the sunshiny, rooms ; 
the absence of any affectation. | 


are 


to 


airy 


a ry ry 
garage facilities 


There are complete 
at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. ... May 
we send you a descriptive booklet 


further describing the hotels? 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL | 
ATLANTIC CITY 


American Plan 
Leeds and Lippincott Company 








Four new motorships anda new }* 
era in South American travel! —* 
This Spring, the “Northern PB @s § -% 
Prince’, “Eastern Prince’, — ° R 
“Southern Prince’’ and “West- 
ern Prince’ willinauguratea reg- 
ular fortnightly passenger ser- 
vice from New York to Rio de | 
Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo, 
and Buenos Aires. The last word 
in vibrationless speed, travel lux- 
ury and safety. Reservationsand 
literature at authorized tourist 
agentsor Furness Prince Line, 34 
Whitehall St.,(Where Broadway 
Begins) New York City. 


FURNESS Pr, 


Thirty-five years of continuous service 


between New York and South America. 
EUROP CRUISE June 29 
ss. “LANCASTRIA” 
CUNARD LINE, 52 days, $600 to $1300 
Spain,Tangier, Algiers, Italy, Riviera, 
Sweden, Norway, Edinburgh, Tros- 
sachs, Berlin (Paris, London, Rhine, 
etc.). Hotels, drives, fees, etc. included. 
Mediterranean Cruise, Jan. 29, $600 up. 

























FRANK C. CLARK, TIMES BLDG., N. Y. 


By FRANCIS 


XCEPT for the fact that she is 
E presumably feminine and de- 
scribed as Viennese, we have a 
vast ignorance concerning the life, 
works and personality of Lili Hatvany, 
author of Ethel Barrymore’s latest pro- 
duction “The Love Duel.” All we have 
before us is the play itself as Miss Bar- 
rymore’s company presents it. And 
judging from this alone, we are com- 
pelled to the conclusion that she is the 
Hungarian exponent of what we used 
to as the Robert Chambers’s 
school. It sadly dates us, of course, to 
refer back to those half glamourous, 
mostly false, wholly superficial novels 
of the first decade of this century. Per- 
haps in today’s literary world some of 
Maugham—notably “The 
Sacred the same 
genre: emotions treated with a preten- 
sion of insight which nevertheless is 


know 


Somerset 
Flame.’—typifies 


merely superficial. 

“The Love Duel” is precisely this. 
A man and a woman of mature age. 
both not undistinguished for their con- 
quests of the other sex, are drawn to- 
wards each other by a strong emotion 
which their ordinary 


vanity and so dooms them to a kind of 


cuts through 
emotional duel, animated, as they are, 
by a mutual antagonism as strong as the 
attraction itself—this is the plot of 
Lili Hatvany’s play. 
True, of course. 
fear the pain attendant 
genuine giving of emotion; they are 
apprehensive before the deadly hurt 
which the person whom one loves can 
so uniquely inflict. And they are all 
the more aware of this danger in their 
relationship because of the manner in 
which their ego has hitherto dominated 
They have conquered, 
Unwilling to love, 


These two people 


upon any 


their emotions. 
not surrendered. 
then, they struggle against each other 
with all the weapons at their command, 
which include in their an 
pert knowledge of flirtation and seduc- 
tion, unattended hitherto, perhaps, by 
sincerity. 

To be brief about it, the woman loses. 
because the aifair results in a child— 


ease e€x- 


an event so manipulated by the play- 
wright that the man doesn’t know it, 
and the woman leaves for distant parts 
to bring up her child; only, of course, 
to be found in the end by the man and 
a proper conclusion consummated. 
Regretfully, we say it; but we don't 
think it is the best kind of part for 
Ethel Barrymore. Of all the women 
on the stage, she probably has the most 


Outlook and Independent 


ee The Theatre << 


R. BELLAMY 


ability to portray a passion charged 
with spiritual intensity and conviction. 
The very essence of Ethel Barrymore's 
genius to us is the ability to perceive 
and portray the subtle and the sophisti- 
cated when it is based on intellectual 
insight and spiritual truth. But in her 
present part, she is called upon to por- 
tray the former without the aid of the 
latter. Moments of farce mar _ this 
comedy and climaxes of sentimental 
falsity suddenly cap scenes which call 
for truthful drama of the emotions. The 
result is a view of a great actress infus- 
ing a superficial play with an unwar- 
ranted air of importance. Only Ethel 
Barrymore could make a thoroughly in- 
teresting evening out of such a vehicle. 
One is filled all over again with ad- 
miration for a voice which can whisper 
throughout a whole act of illness, and 
yet be distinctly audible in any part of 
the theater. Yet, the naturalness and 
charm of a single woman cannot com- 
pletely overcome the complete super- 
ficiality of a playwright. And so a 
more than slight feeling of disappoint- 


ment remains once the curtain has 
fallen. Perhaps there is a_ great 
audience which wants just such a 


superficial tale of the emotions and 
cares little for insight. And neverthe- 
less longs to see Miss Barrymore. This 
group will enjoy an evening at the 
Ethel Barrymore Theatre thoroughly. 
For the others, it will still remain an 
entertainment better than nine-tenths 
of the plays on Broadway. 





Our Own Choice 
PLAYS 

Caprice. (S1L-VARA). Sophisticated 
Viennese comedy. 
Little Accident. 
FLoyp DELL). Ultramodern love. 
The Perfect Alibi, (A. A. MILNE). 
The perfect detective story. 
Street Scene. (ELMER RICE). Real- 
ism in a brown-stone front. 
Strange Interlude. (EUGENE 
O’NEILL). Psychological tragedy. 
Serena Blandish. (GEORGE BEHR- 
MAN). A society Alice in Wonder- 
land. 
Let Us Be Gay. 


(MITCHELL AND 


(RACHEL CROTH- 


ERS). House party entertainment. 
WITH MUSIC 
Showboat. Still the best in town; 


romance exquisite settings and music 
to match. 

Three Cheers. Will Rogers at his 
best, pinch-hitting for Fred Stone. 
Hold Everything. Everybody likes 
this. 

Spring Is Here. | 
serting more serious 
musical comedy. 


business for 


Glenn Hunter de- 
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ee The Movies ~~ 


By A. M. SHERWOOD, Jr. 


>>“Madame X” 
F LIONEL BARRYMORE is to be 


lost to us as an actor—and we hope 

he won’t be—we’'ll reconcile ourself 
only on condition that he goes on 
directing such noteworthy pictures as 
“Madame X.”” Although it may be un- 
fair to Ruth Chatterton’s performance 
to mention another factor ahead of it, 
we were really more impressed with the 
flawless detail of “Madame X”’ than 
with the star’s matchless acting. 

This is a strong statement because 
Ruth Chatterton as Madame X is to be 
credited with a characterization in a 
By its unaffected power she 
had a hard-boiled audience of first- 
nighters choking and sniveling at every- 
thing she did, and that should give you 


million. 


an idea of how good she was. But it 
was the generations of stage craft 
bottled in the breast of the eldest 


Barrymore that brought this talkie to 
the fullest fruition, and even without 


Ruth Chatterton it would have been 
good. It was one of those things that 


one knows is going to be good before it 
has been under way for five minutes. 
We, personally, had no preconceived 
opinion of what Lionel Barrymore could 
de as a director until we began to see 
“Madame X.” Now we state 
regard him as the 


and hear 
positively that we 
best in the business. 

“Madame X” is a tragedy. Youll 
weep. If you don’t like to have a good 
cry once in a while, better stay away 
from it; but, on the other hand, you'll 
miss something as genuine, as fine, as 
you can hope to see if you let “Madame 
X” go by. 

This observer has, from time to time, 
given vent to the thought that the 
talkies in general were too slow in pace, 
too restricted in scenic scope, and their 
actors were too carelessly coached in 
their diction before the microphone. If 
any one can find one of these objections 
as applicable to ““Madame X” he’s a 
It moves from France to 
China to the South Seas to South 
America to France again, and it moves 
plenty fast enough for us. The smallest 
speaking part in the picture was a per- 
fect thing, and the technical features 
were astoundingly well handled. 

“Madame X” was Ruth Chatterton’s 
Own personal picture, when one speaks 
of acting; but it would be outrageous to 
review it and say nothing of the work 
of Lewis Stone, Holmes Herbert, Ullric 
Haupt, and Raymond Hackett. It 


boss caviler. 


would be less than fair not to mention 
John P. Edington’s brief bit as the 
doctor who induces Louis Floriot to go 
to sleep and forget his troubles. 

“Madame X”’ is the most intelligent, 
original, and absorbing talking picture 
yet made. It shows more conclusively 
the possibilities of the art and it offers 
fewer vulnerable points for a_ hostile 
critic to shoot at. 

By the same token, it provides the 
friends of and believers in the talking 
pictures something to point to with 
pride and pleasure. Among these for- 
ward-looking souls this department has 
always felt proud to count itself. The 
days of the apologia are drawing to a 
close and comes now the era of I-told- 
you-so, ever a pleasant period for one 
who has the records to back him up. 


be Girls Gone Wild” 
A NY ONE looking for a good silent 


picture is advised to see this one, the 
only weak point in which is its title. 
The picture, it’s true, is about a girl 
gone wild; but a name like this is too 
closely to be associated with a vastly 
different type of picture, and shouldn't 
have been used to describe this pithy 
little drama. 

Sue Carol, who impressed this re- 
viewer by her work in “Skyscraper, 
shares honors with Nick Stuart and 
John Darrow, who had an equally pleas- 
ing effect on us in “The High School 
William Russell (now unhap- 


So has 


Hero.” 
pily deceased) has a part, too. 
Roy D'Arcy. 

The story is of a girl who goes— 
against the advice of her boy friends— 
to a bootlegger’s ball. She has met the 
bootlegger in her father’s house, so she 
can’t see what could be wrong about it. 
What happens to her is plenty and 
a picture that will provide you 
ninety thrills and 
smiles. It may also set you to thinking 
a bit about the Eighteenth Amendment. 


makes 


with minutes of 





We Recommend 


The Trial of Mary Dugan: This depart- 
ment’s favorite talkie at this writing. 

Coquette: MARY PicKForpD should be seen 
and MARY PICKForRD should be heard. 


The Iron Mask: Mary PIcKForpb’s husband 
is good, too. Better, in fact, than ever. 


The Broadway Melody: 
else quite like this talking, 


There’s nothing 
singing, dancing, 


panoramic show. See it. 
The Divine Lady: Lovers of the silent 
drama can do no better. FRANK LLOYD 


directed and did it superbly. 


The Letter: The best acting on Broadway. 
JEANNE EAGLES, O. HEGGIE, HERBERT 
MARSHALL AND REGINALD OWEN. 








Wh ad will 


our trip 
7 be like? 


Will it be a failure or the successful 
realization of your fondest hopes? 
Will you return utterly disappointed 
or amazingly exhilarated by all the 
joys you have experienced abroad? 


The thrills and sights are always 
there, but it is the way you travel 
that counts. When you join an Amer- 
ican Express Escorted Tour you be- 
come part of a delightful group for 
whom Europe is a great adventure. 
You follow a pleasure path mapped 
out for you in advance. No travel 
worries to bother you, to cause de- 
lays; no troubles with reservations, 
tickets, meals en route, baggage— 
only carefree vacation days packed 
rich with comfort and excitement... 
under the guidance of an experienced 
Tour Manager. 


Send for any of the booklets listed 
below. They will supply you with 
information which every prospective 
traveler should know. 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


Travel Department 
[E] 65 Broadway- - - - - New York 

58 E. Washington Street - - Chicago 

Market at Second Street, San Francisco 

606 McGlawn- Bowen Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Please send booklets giving details of the tours checked 
O Limited Expense Tours—Summer Months, $412 up 
O Popular Summer Tours—$770 to $1170 
O Quality Tours—$1233 to $2160 


Address -. 


American Express Travelers Cheques 
Always Protect Your Funds 
AAA AA 44 tte te te tee the he tee den tthe che 444444 
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Courtesy Southern Pacifie Lines 


Is It America 
This Year? 


Then 
It ought to be the 
NATIONAL PARKS 


Jasper Park 
The largest National Park 
in America 
Banff—Lake Louise 
Where blue-eyed lakes lie 
in crater cups 
Yellowstone Park 
Sheer Grandeur— 
Nature’s best 
Glacier Park 
Glories that vie with all 
others 
Grand Canyon—Bryce—Zion 
Park 
Both rims of the Canyon 
—Massive—Impelling 


Ranier — Estes — Yosemite 


Write us for details on these 
glories in our own land. Rail- 
road and Steamship service— 

also hotels 


EVA R. DIXON, Director 


OUTLOOK 
AND INDEPENDENT 
TRAVEL BUREAU 


New York 
120 E. 16th Street 


London 
14 Regent Street 
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>> Ivory, Apes and Peacocks ~~ 


By W. R. BROOKS 


HAT with Book of the Month 

\\ Clubs, Detective Story, Religious 
and Children’s Book Clubs, and 
Literary Guilds, the necessity for pos- 
sessing any discrimination or taste in 
selecting our reading has been removed. 
Dumb or intelligent, high, low or middle 
brow, our minds are all nourished on 
the same literary food—and that of the 
best, as the advertisements assure us. 
Our reading is becoming as standard- 
ized as our breakfast foods, our tooth 
brushes and our cigarettes. Soon we 
shall no more dare confess to having 
read some obscure and unsponsored 
novel than to wear brown shoes with a 
dinner coat. And now comes the 
Limited Editions Club, which will sim- 
plify life for the book collector. No 
more poring over catalogues and bid- 
ding at auctions; all he has to do is 
enroll as one of the fifteen hundred 
members, thus subscribing for twelve 
to be paid for at ten 





books in advance 
dollars per vol. on delivery—and he is 
a full-fledged collector, quite painlessly, 
and with all the collector’s expectation 
of enhanced values, since, as the ad- 
vertisement states, ‘naturally, whatever 
copies get into the book market are 
pretty certain to go up in value.” 


pe Tue Wreexty News” is a mag- 
azine for the blind, published in Bos- 
ton, supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions, and distributed free to its readers. 
It is printed in Braille, and its staff con- 
sists almost entirely of blind people. 
It was founded with the purpose of sup- 
plying blind people with a resumé of 
the news which is unprejudiced and up- 
to-date, and we believe our readers will 
be interested in knowing that in further- 
ance of this purpose it reprints each 
week the Trend of Events from the 
Outlook and Independent. 


pp We saw at Macy’s a number of 
swell plant stands, and one in par- 
ticular which we liked a great deal—in 
spite of the fact that it unluckily holds 
thirteen pots—is designed to go against 
a wall in a garden or porch, and is in the 
shape of a tree—one of those small trees 
which are sometimes trained against a 
wall—espaliers, gardeners call them. 
We had some difficulty in finding that 
word for you. We knew there was a 
special term for that kind of tree, and 
we inquired of two editors who just 
looked down their noses at us and said 
there wasn’t any such thing. That 
didn’t shake us as much as it would 


have earlier in our career, since we have 
found that sometimes even editors don’t 
know, although of course they have to 
pretend to be infallible, and so we just 
somehow evolved the word “espalier” 
out of our inner consciousness, and hav- 
ing to our amazement found a dictionary 
in the office, we looked up the word and 
there it was. Pretty clever of us, we 
think. We'd be cleverer oftener if we 
got paid extra for it. (advt.) 


p> Expecto is a crystal which vapor- 
izes and asphyxiates moths and their 
larve. It comes in two forms: a per- 
forated can which you hang up high in 
your closet so that the fumes—which 
descend—work through such clothing as 
may hang there; and a can of small 
gauze bags containing the crystals, 
which you can put in trunks, bureau 
drawers and so on, much to the annoy- 
ance, we understand, of the moths. 


pe Tue Vex Avromatic Ferrivizer 
is a device which allows you to fertilize 
your lawn as you sprinkle it. It con- 
sists of a brass cylinder with two at- 
tachments, one for the faucet, the other 
for your lawn hose. In the cylinder 
you place a cartridge of Lawn-Vex 
plant food, then sprinkle for forty min- 
utes and the job is done. 

We have seen for the garden a decora- 
tive garden faucet of solid bronze— 
either bright gold bronze or Pompeian 
green bronze—eight inches high, seven 
wide and weighing four pounds, which, 
says the maker, “catches the sunlight 
and gleams among the fountains and 
foliage.” 

Also for the garden, good looking 
French pewter watering cans with large 
copper nozzles, holding 214 gallons, 
well balanced and unusual in shape. 

And if the caterpillars sport about 
in the foliage over your head and drop 
oceasionally down your neck or into 
your cup when you're having tea on the 
terrace, there’s a caterpillar torch con- 
sisting of an asbestos ball in a wire 
cage at the end of a 12-foot extension 
wooden handle which ought to do whole- 
sale murder upon the pests. You soak 
the ball in kerosene, light it and then— 
well, it’s sort of a horrible procedure 
after that. After all, even the cater- 
pillar is one of God’s creatures. 


pe Do you Know of the prepared 
chamois which wrung out in clear, luke- 
warm water will clean and polish at the 


same time? 
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>be From the Life ~~ 


By IBBY HALL 


>> Neighbors 


HERE arrived in this land not long 
ago a poor laboring man _ who 
thought little and hoped much. He 
hoped first and earnestly for a good 
wife, happy children, and a home in the 
These hopes would naturally 
How could a family 
How could a 


country. 
include animals. 
subsist without animals? 
home in the country continue? 

As time went on his wife and his 
children were all that he could wish. 
But to provide a home in the country 
where the six of them might live and 
breathe good air—that was not so easy. 
Before attempting a move to the coun- 
try one must have a stock of animals. 
The laborer found that he must work 
and save a little harder in order to ac- 
quire his animals. He would begin 
with chickens. They would be like pets 
to his children until the move. 

As the weeks went by his home be- 
came fuller of chickens. But before 
moving to the country it would be neces- 
sary to have a still larger stock of ani- 
mals. After thinking very seriously and 
counting over again his hoard of savings 
he decided to buy a pig. 

At home the pig was greeted with joy. 
It was a fine healthy pig, fat and pleas- 
ure-loving, and the children were de- 
lighted. His stand up 
flushed and anxious from her baking— 
her glance would fall upon the newcom- 
er and smile and soften in admiration. 
The friendly pig was beloved and one 
Yes, it had been a good in- 
vestment! Imagine then, the joy and 
pride of the laborer’s family when one 
day the pig presented them with a 
grunting, snuzzling litter of little pigs. 
Yes, it was a very happy family indeed. 
The chickens perched on the backs of 
the chairs, investigated the cracks in the 
floor, and laid their eggs in unexpectedly 
handy places. At meal times the little 
pigs jostled and pushed each other as 
But by 
that time there was scarcely room for 
the human family to breathe. So the 
laborer began to count his savings and 


wife would 


of them. 


clamorously as the children. 


tramp the country roads in search of his 
promised home. 

“One holiday he found himself by 
chance in a countryside too beautiful to 
be believed. Over head the trees leaned 
together making a cobbled roof of sun- 
light the lane. The 


for glorified 


meadows here were lawns, close-clipped 
and shadowed by great shrubs and 
The houses stood like 


shining trees. 





living palaces, and each palace seemed 
to be looking at something beyond. The 
laborer looked with them, and saw the 
lake. It was unbelievable! 

The laborer moved on slowly down 
the lane taking deep breaths of the clear 
autumn air. He could not live in this 
country; this was the land of the rich. 
But he might look and enjoy it, now 
that he had stumbled here. 

And then at the foot of the land he 
turned, and saw his home. Unbeliev- 
able! The ground about it was un- 
kempt and wild. The trees and long 
grass leaned toward him in appeal. The 
the palaces he 
hesitated; was it a house? That bleak 
But he could make 
it come alive! He pushed his way slow- 


house—remembering 


ghost of a home? 


ly through the disconsolate tangle until | 


He laid 


he reached the sagging door. 
his hand upon it and smiled. 


S WINTER began slowly to set in the 

laborer’s family moved out to the 
country. There were more of them than 
ever The chickens had 
creased and there had been a second lit- 
ter of little pigs. But still there were 
not enough animals with which to begin 
Any one with an 


before. in- 


life in the country. 
eye to a hard winter would know that it 
would be necessary to have a cow. At 
the last moment, his heart choking him, 
he bought a cow. 

In every hour that he could call his 
own the laborer mended and propped 
and bolstered his house. Pane by pane 
he the broken 
Shingle by shingle he strengthened the 


restored windows. 
falling roof. Then he gave his atten- 
tion to the inside of the house. The 
beauty—the space—the coziness! Now 
he could divide the house and give the 
animals half. He and his family would 
still have room to spare. 


So presently a door divided the 
human family from their cherished ani- 
mals. But when this was open the 


children could see their darling little 
pigs snuggled down in warm beds of 


hay. Beyond them the placid cow stood 
happily chewing her cud and gazing 
through the window. The chickens 


squatted busily in nests of their own 
making. Warm milk and fresh eggs and 
all out of doors for a play ground! The 
children were as happy as the animals. 
at the house in the 
country until late Then a nice 
looking gentleman came to pay them a 
He was a doctor and the neigh- 


(Please Turn to Page 80) 


No one called 
winter. 


visit. 
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Beethoven: A Biography 
(Continued from Page 67) 


thoven once remarked: “My kingdom is 
in the air;”’ and that Hans von Biilow, 
the enthusiast, called him “The Saviour 
of Music.” 

But, unlike Jesus, he was inclined to 
recommend a democratic code to others, 
while himself observing an aristocratic 
one. Czerny recalled that Anton Halm 
“once brought him a sonata he had com- 
posed. When Beethoven pointed out 
certain errors, Halm retorted that the 
Master also allowed himself many vio- 
lations of the rules. ‘I may do it, but 
not you,’ was the answer.” 


ARLY in May 1804, Beethoven left 

his own apartment and went to live 
with his boyhood’s friend, Stephen von 
Breuning. Almost at once he came 
down with a serious illness which left 
behind it an obstinate intermittent fever. 
His friend nursed him devotedly. Find- 
ing that he still had to pay rent for his 
abandoned lodging, Beethoven blamed 
von Breuning for not having given the 
necessary notice, quarreled with his cus- 


tomary violence, and left in high 
dudgeon. 
Some months later the young men 


met by accident and made things up. 
The composer sent his friend the ivory 
miniature of himself by Hornemann.. . 
and a sheet of good words: “Behind this 
picture, my dear Steffen, let us hide 
forever, all that for a while passed be- 
I know that I torn 
your heart. For that deed, the feelings 
within me, which you must have noticed, 
It was 


tween us. have 


have punished me sufliciently. 
not wickedness that I felt towards you. 
No, if it were that, I should never again 
be worthy of your friendship—passion 
on both sides; but mistrust of you rose 
in me; and there came between us men 
unworthy of us ... Forgive me if I 
have wounded you; I suffered no less. 
When I saw you no longer near me, for 
the first time I vividly felt how dear to 
my heart you are and always will be. 
Surely you will once more fly to my 
arms as in past days.” 

Von Breuning showed himself a true 
sportsman. On November 13, 1804, he 
wrote uncomplainingly to their common 
friend Wegeler, without a word about 
the quarrel: 

“The friend of my youth here, is 
often largely responsible for my being 
forced to neglect the absent. You 
wouldn’t believe, dear Wegeler, what 
an indescribable, I might say fearful 
effect the gradual loss of hearing has 
had on him. Picture to yourself how 
unhappiness must affect one of his vio- 


lent temperament; in addition to his 
reserve and suspicion, often towards his 
best friends, and in many matters the 
inability to make up his mind! Most 
of the time, with only a few exceptions 
when he spontaneously gives vent to his 
original feelings,—association with him 
is a real exertion, at which one can 
scarcely trust oneself—Anxiety and the 
care of him have used me _ rather 
severely. Now he is quite well again.” 

Beethoven immensely enjoyed shock- 
ing the musical scribes and pharisees. 
Hearing of their consternation and rage 
over such revolutionary phenomena as 
the dissonant opening of the First 
symphony, and the discordant battle- 
like climax in the development of the 
“Eroica,” he rubbed his hands together 
in high glee and exclaimed: “Yes, yes, 
they marvel and put their heads to- 
gether and peer into all the books. But 
they'll not find these things in any 
school of thoroughbass !” 

‘Their state of mind tickled his impish 
love of practical jokes. He was for- 
ever playing them on friend and foe 
alike, and even on the interpreters of his 
At the very end of the develop- 
ment in the “Eroica,” he made _ the 
French horn begin the Hero theme in 
the tonic against a dominant seventh 
chord sketched in tremolo by the 
violins. Of course, until ears began to 
be modernized in preparation for our 
own enlightened age, this passage al- 
ways sounded as though the unfortunate 
hornist had made a_ false entry. 
(Though when at the rehearsal the rash 
Ries thought so and said so, he barely 
escaped a box on the ear.) 

And there is another apparently in- 
nocent passage, in the 175th measure 
of the scherzo, which Beethoven made 
so diabolically dificult for the second 
horn that the hapless manipulator of 
that ticklish instrument has seldom an- 
nounced it, to this day, without a dis- 
astrous quack. 

At Prince Lobkowitz’s, the celebrated 
oboeist Ramm once took part in a pri- 
vate performance of the “Eroica” un- 
der the baton of its creator. Now com- 
posers are notoriously poor executants 
Though Beethoven 


works. 


and conductors. 
was a splendid pianist before he became 
too deaf, he was a less efficient leader. 
Spohr related that it was the Mas- 
ter’s custom “to indicate expression 
to the orchestra by all sorts of curious 
bodily movements. At piano he crouched 
down lower and lower, according to the 
degree of softness he desired. At a 
crescendo he gradually rose again, and 
at the entrance of the forte jumped 
into the air. Sometimes too he uncon- 
sciously shouted to strengthen the 
forte.” 
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These acrobatics must have interfered 
with the effect intended. For at the 
“Eroica” performance, during the sav- 
agely syncopated climax of the develop- 
ment (the part which represented to 
Lenz the thirty-two dagger thrusts), 
Beethoven got out, and threw the 
orchestra into such confusion that he 
had to stop, and try back. 

Perhaps Ramm may have been so in- 
discreet as to smile. Perhaps the Mas- 
ter saw the smile, and meditated re- 
venge. At any rate, in the “Notizen” 
Disciple Ries relates that “on the same 
evening he played his Quintet for 
Pianoforte and Wind Instruments with 
Ramm as oboeist. In the last allegro 
there are several holds before the theme 
is resumed. At one of these Beethoven 
suddenly began to improvise, took the 
Rondo for a theme and entertained him- 
self and the others for a good while,— 
but not the other players. They were 
displeased and Ramm even very angry. 
It was really very ludicrous to see them, 
expecting the performance to be re- 
sumed any moment, putting their in- 
struments to their lips, only to take 
them down again. At last Beethoven 
was Satisfied and dropped into the 
rondo. The whole company was in 
transports of delight.” 

Like many absolute 
Beethoven was not over-fond of singers. 
He was extraordinarily pleased when he 
could play a practical joke on one of 
them. As boy accompanist at the Court 
of Bonn, he had once earned from the 
Elector a smiling reprimand for hav- 
ing, with a fantastic improvisation on 
the piano, thrown out a conceited tenor 
who plumed himself on being able to 
hold any note, no matter what antics 
his young friend should cut. But Lud- 
wig had done it fairly, with the singer's 
permission, and while conscientiously 
strumming the proper cue with the little 
finger of his right hand. 

In 1805, Mozart’s egotistic brother- 
in-law, Sebastian Meier, sang the role 
of Pizarro in “Fidelio.” Beethoven de- 
cided to take him down a peg. At the 
place where Pizarro significantly de- 
claimed: 


musicians, 


Soon will his blood be flowing, 
Soon will the poor worm writhe, 


Beethoven wrote a trick passage, mak- 
ing the strings play in unison an ap- 





1. Manuscript note by the late Oscar G. Sonneck: 
“What Beethoven did you can see done by any 
competent conductor-technician today. In Bee 
thoven’s time that sort of thing was new, and 
violated custom. The musicians were not used to 
it, and Beethoven, not having enough practice to 
get absolute mastery, would upset the apple-cart 
at a critical point. However, I have a suspicion 
that, as an interpretative conductor, Beethoven 
was much better than his contemporaries realized 
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poggiatura of a minor second below 
each note the singer uttered, 
Pizarro 


Bald 
Bass 


Bald kriim- met 


an effect which the fiddlers mischiev- 
ously overemphasized. This _ tied 
Mozart’s relative up hand and foot in 
his own vocal chords. Foaming with 
rage, he shrieked at the composer: “My 
brother-in-law would never have writ- 
ten any such damned nonsense !” 


wird sein Blut 





Beethoven, however, was a 


sportsman, 


wer - rin-nen 


sich der Wurm 


the other foot, he grew furious. His 
law about practical joking was the one 
that he had laid down for Halm about 
breaking grammatical rules: “I may do 
it, but not you.””? 

One day Ries happened in just as 
the so-called “Andante Favori” was 


poor 
Whenever the shoe was on 


77 


Page 


finished. Beethoven played it to him a 
couple of times. The young disciple 
had such an excellent memory that on 
his way home he“ stopped in at the 
Lichnowsky palace, and reproduced the 
piece, out of his head, to the Prince. 
Next day the latter called on Beethoven, 
and jocularly remarked: “Just hear 
what I have composed. It’s not bad.” 
“T don’t want to hear it,” was the blunt 
answer. 

But the Prince, not to be denied, 
rattled off the “‘Andanti 
Favori.” Beethoven was beside himself. 
When he learned what Ries had done, 
he vowed never to play for him again. 
And despite Lichnowsky’s most diplo- 


parts of 


matic entreaties he kept his vow. 
(To Be Continued) 





joke which he allowed 
people to play on him was a re-current one of 
which he was wholly unaware. When his clothes 
had reached a certain point of disreputability, his 
friends would creep into his bedroom and sub- 
stitute for them a. brand-new outfit. In the 
morning Beethoven put them on, and never 
noticed anything unusual. 


1. The only practical 





Emotional America 
(Continued from Page 49) 


psychological examination, and an in- 
quiry is also made into his home life, his 
health and any other conditions which 
might have a bearing on his emotional 
attitude toward the world, and hence on 
his efficiency. Timid girls who have not 
been successful as saleswomen some- 
times prove very able in clerical posi- 
tions, where there is no necessity for 
constantly keying themselves up to new 
contacts. Perhaps, as actually hap- 
pened in one case, the employee is a 
girl who is showing marked inefficiency 
in a very simple task, such as wrapping 
or pasting labels. An examination re- 
veals that she has a much higher intel- 
ligence than her work demands, and be- 
‘ause the work is excessively boring to 
her, she does it badly; transferred into 
a higher position which uses her full 
powers, she is happy and becomes an 
Much of the dis- 
content in industry and business today is 
because machine efficiency has squeezed 
the emotion from so many jobs. There 


excellent workman. 


was pride and joy in making a well- 
turned shoe by hand; there can be nei- 
ther in watching a machine stamp out 
soles and work buttonholes. 


I THE DESCRIPTIONS which trickle back 
to us of the Soviet régime in Russia 
are correct, the theorists who control the 
Russian Government seem to believe 
that they can build a workman’s Utopia 





based almost entirely on reason, in which 
every loyal Communist will always be 
willing to labor and live in poverty for 
the good of the state. The Soviet has 
endeavored to stamp out the force of re- 
ligious emotion, always a great factor in 
every civilization, by fighting the 
churches and doing away, wherever pos- 
sible, with religious observances—ex- 
cept the worship of Lenin, which has 
almost reached the status of a religion. 
The authorities realize, however, that 
passion, the strongest emotion of all, 
cannot be denied, but they have en- 
deavored to array it on the side of the 
state by allowing it almost unlimited 
legal freedom of expression. What al- 
lowance have they made for greed, per- 
sonal ambition, and that pride which 
makes a man want to hand on to his 
children something better, in a material 
sense, than he has known? These may 
not be very worthy emotions, but they 
are deep rooted. If the Soviet régime 
ultimately crumbles, or is so modified 
that it takes on the complexion of other 
civilizations which the 
fundamental reason for its failure will 
probably be that it has the weakness of 
all theoretical Utopias—it has made the 
mistake of believing that the intellect is 
stronger than the emotions—that men 


it now scorns, 


look upon life, government and society 
in the reasoned manner of the _phil- 
osopher or statesman who has developed 
definite theories to order his point of 
view toward the state and life in gen- 
eral. 


Not so in America; here the battle of 
life goes on with a lusty furore which 
brings gasps of amazement from cyn- 
ical and jaded Europe. They see us 
contantly on the move—dashing over 
great spaces, putting up big buildings, 
tearing them down, harnessing mighty 
rivers, breaking speed records, making 
Jaws and then defying them with ma- 
chine guns, putting back the clock so 
that we will have more time to work and 
play and love. We are restless, eager, 
always on the wing, living in a National 
All this 
creates emotion, and that emotion, in 
turn, whets our appetite for more. 

The 


been attributed to many causes. 


cacophony of jazz. motion 


America has 
Count 
Keyserling says we are dominated by 

the 
more 


emotionalism of 


our women, generally accounted 
more emotional sex. It seems 
probable that the principal reason is our 
vigor, our youth, our National adoles- 
cence, for adolescence is a time when 
emotions are in the saddle and their grip 
is on the reins. Whatever the reason: 
the fact is one to be taken inte considera- 
tion in any picture or judgment of 
It is one of the keys to 
But though, 
like individual youth, we are so often 
controlled by emotion, we differ from 
individual youth, in this respect: we 
have wisdom enough to realize the fact 


American life. 
our National character. 


and often to use it to our advantage; 
emotion is almost a religion with us, but 
we have made it a very practical reli- 
gion. 
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Speaking of Books 
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When Love Comes to a Woman. By 
Lean Morton: Sears. Published 
April 27. $2.50. 


Tus story of the rebellion of youth as 
seen by a middle-aged woman of wide 
experience and sympathies is made dra- 
matic rather by the intensity of the 
author’s personal emotion than by any- 
thing inherent in the plot, which is 
largely concerned with such typical 


manifestations as extra-marital rela- 
tions, eugenic babies, social work, 
psychiatry, and so on. As in most 
thematic novels, the characters are 
types. The book is competently writ- 
ten, humorless, touching, and _ des- 
perately sincere. But it is heavy read- 
ing. 


Lover. By Joun 
Published May 1. 


Patricia Lacked a 
Nortu: Duffield. 
$2. 

SHE LACKED a lover and had a husband; 

an obvious introduction to problems or 

monkey-shines. Bored with life after 
her husband, Robin, began to find his 
business more interesting than his wife, 

the lady ran away to embark on a 

career. Through friends, a most amus- 

ing couple, she met a financier and his 
unique secretary. The career threat- 
ened to take an old, familiar turn. But 

Robin arrived in time to rescue his wife 

and make his fortune. This is gay 

comedy, with diverting dialogue and 
situations. 


All the Brave Rifles. 
ABLE: Reilly and Lee. 
May 1. $2. 

AutLow1nc for a little heaviness in style, 

this is a pretty good historical novel. 

The swift action takes place in the days 

of Houston, Austin, Crockett, and Bowie. 

The scene shifts from the Texas frontier 

to Washington and back, and includes 

the Mexican War. The characteriza- 
tions are excellent, the dialogue, realis- 
tic, and there is a well-managed love- 

But, as in most historical novels 


By CrarkeE Ven- 
Published 


story. 
from pens not expert, facts tend to 
weigh down fiction. 


By HintpeGarpe Hunts- 
Published 


Mad Fingers. 
MAN: Houghton, Mifflin. 
April 30. $2.50. 

Tue TITLE of this book is unfortunately 

deceptive except to those familiar with 

Yeats’s poetry. This is a promising 

first novel. It follows the old, solid 

tradition, a good thing to find in the 
work of young writers who, when they 


have shown their paces on the old road, 
are more likely to command attention 
when they venture into interesting by- 


ways. Miss Huntsman’s characteriza- 
tions are mature, and her book gives no 
indication of having exhausted either 
her material or her inspiration. She 
tells very well the story of Anne Clay- 
ton, the one ‘sensible’? member of the 
charming but- hectic household of 
Andrew Clayton, a painter, and Fay, his 
wife and best model. The fun and the 
nuisance of Bohemian life are equally 
well handled. The warfare between 
the Claytons and the conventions is de- 
licious. The characters of Anne and 
her father are soundly conceived and 
well developed. Clayton is the egotis- 
tical but loyal genius; Anne, the woman 
framed for sacrifice, who had to learn 
young to “‘be secret and exult.” 


A Tiny Seed of Love. By Saran Sarr: 
Payson & Clarke. $2.50. Published 
April 27. Reviewed by E. M. Ben- 

SON. 

Wirn tHE passing of Katherine Mans- 
field, there are astonishingly few women 
writing in England today who can 
handle the genre short story with the 
psychological piquaney and the tech- 
nical expertness of Sarah Salt. No one 
of the eight stories included in this 
volume is more vivid, or more remark- 
able for breadth of perception, than any 
other. 

In each of them the authoress reaches 
down tenderly and sympathetically into 
the shadowy, tormented mind of an 
actress, a bank clerk, an artist, a harlot, 
a neurotic mother, or a_ spiritually 
starved wife, and brings forth gems of 
the highest penetrative refraction. She 
is whimsical, beautiful, ironic, sad, 
simple, and wise. She does more by 
working in pastel than most writers who 
use oils. 


Thurman Lucas. By Hartan EvGene 
Reap: Maemillan. $2. 

Tue autuor has heightened the reality 
of this story of an ignorant Mississippi 
Samson, the hunted victim of legalized 
corruption, by giving his style the inex- 
orable direction and lucidity of a law- 
yer’s brief. The first part of the book 
is written with appalling force and the 
reader accepts it as truth. But the 
roseate finale is Algerized melodrama, 
and mutilates what might have been a 
very good story. 


Rain Before Seven. By Jessie Dovaias 
Fox: Payson & Clarke. Published 
May 4. 

“RAIN BEFORE SEVEN, clear by eleven.” 

But we see no sign of clearing for the 

characters left alive at the end of this 

rather juvenile book. The author shows 
considerable talent for prose expres- 
sion, but little for characterization. Her 


p2. 


‘in a small town’s life. 
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conception is immature and no breath 
of humor flutters her pages. “Rain Be- 
fore Seven” is a story of the havoc 
wrought by a youthful siren in dear 
knows how many lives. This young 
lady leaves tragedy in her wake so 
rapidly and so consistently that, when 
the last intolerable and senseless one 
occurs, we have nothing left to say but 
“pop, there goes another nickel.” Its 
simplicity and sincerity are the best 
things about the book. 


Picked at Random 

By WALTER R. BROOKS 

In this book, made 
up of pieces reprint- 
ed from the country 
newspapers of 
which he is owner, Mr. Anderson has 
“tried to give people a picture of the 
moving life of a town—lifted right out 
of reality—the changing seasons, the 
events of the country court, the street, 
—the comedies and tragedies of a year 
I hope it may 
give people such a picture of that life 
as they have not had.”” And such a pic- 
ture it does give—but not as your or our 
eyes would see it. It is definitely one 
man’s view. And if you yourself know 
such small towns, well, you can get from 
the book such a picture of Mr. Anderson 
as you would not otherwise have. It 
works both ways. There is a conscious 
naiveté about much of the book that is 
sometimes effective, sometimes rather 
painful, because it seems false. 


Sherwood Anderson’s 
Hello Towns 
Doubleday, Doran 


Oh, well, you know, 
this seemed awfully 
long tous. There is 
so much of it! 
Aline’s husband dies, and as soon as he’s 
buried we go back and learn all about 
Aline’s childhood, and all about her 
father and mother, and then she grows 
up and gets married, and just as we get 
to the point where her husband is going 
to die again and we can get on with the 
story, back we go to learn all about his 
parents, and it isn’t until we reach page 
239 that he and the past get safely 
buried again and we’re up to where we 
were when we started at page 1. But 
almost immediately Aline gets herself a 
lover, and there’s all his past to catch 
up with, and what with the intrusion ot 
the author into the story—thank heaven 
he doesn’t insist on very much of his 
past history—and the history of the 
lover’s best friend, it takes Aline an 
awfully long time to disintegrate moral- 
ly. Because that’s what the story's 
about—her disintegration. And we g0° 
awfully impatient waiting for it, even 
though much of the time was filled with 
rather good writing. 


Cyril Hume’s 
A Dish for the Gods 
Doubleday, Doran 
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District of Columbia 
HOTEL POTOMAC shi". 


ONE BLOCK SOUTH OF CAFITOL 
Quiet location. Moderate rates. 


Massachusetts 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
The Leslie 


A quiet, cozy little house by the sea. Opens 
June 29th. Private baths, Booklet 25th season. 


New York City 


OTEL BRISTO| 


129-135 W. 48th St., N.Y. 
Rooms With Bath Evening oo, 4 
Single—$3—$3.50—$4 Sunday noon 
Double $5—$6—$7 Luncheon . . 
Special Blue Plate Service in Grill Room 
for comfort, for convenience to all parts of 
the metropolis, for its famous dining service 
ome to Hotel Bristol, You'll feel ‘‘at home’’ 


Hotel Wentworth 


59 West 46th St., New York City 

The hotel you have been looking for 
which offers rest, comfortable appointments. 
‘houghtful cuisine. In the heart of theatre 
and sopping center, just off Fifth Ave. 




















Moderate. Further details, rates, booklets, 
direct, or Outlook and Independent Travel 
Rorean 





53 Washington Sq. 

Hotel Judson New Vouk City” ? 

Residential hotel of highest type, combining 

the facilities of hotel life with the comforts 

of an ideal home. American plan $4 per day 

and up. European plan $1.50 per day and up. 
SAMUEL NAYLOR, Manager 


New York 


Hete! LENOX, North St., west of Delaware 
Avenue, Buffalo, N.¥. Superior accom- 
modations: famous for good food. Write 
direct or Outlook and Independent Bureau 
for rates. details. hookines 


“Roads End” On Lake 


“Where the Trails Begin” Sacandaga 
Adirondacks A camp for the 
lovers of the out-of-doors. Refined surround- 
ings. Good table. Large living-hall. Cot- 
tages and tents for sleeping. Boats and 
inoes. Black bass fishing. Hikes into the 
woods. Nights around the campfire. Every- 
‘hing comfortable and homelike. CHAS. T. 
MEYER, Lake Pleasant, Hamilton Co., N.Y. 


CAMP MORS FOR ADULTS 


Lee, Mass. 
Or Goose Lake. In 


the Rerkshire Moun- 
ay oklet. MAY MORSE, 250 West 
8th Street, N. ¥. C. 

















"een ae 


A GREAT VACATION 
Trapper Lodge, Sixteen-Bar-One Ranch 


Shell, Big Horn Co., Wyoming 
In Big Horn Mountain cow country. 
back riding, lake and stream fishing. Our 
garden and dairy herd supply our table. 
A complete mountain-top camp maintained. 
For_reservations write W. H. WYMAN. 





Horse- 








EUROPE 1929 


Select Summer Tours $790 and up 
Vacation Tours . . $340 and up 


EGYPT—PALESTINE 
Spring T Mar. 16th 
Special eeenae our $865 

All Expenses—Small Parties 

Superior Service—Cultured Leaders 

MOTOR TOURS—INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 
Steamship Bas ickets—All Lines 

STRATFORD TOURS 
452 Fifth AT New York. Longacre 8781 









Ideal Summer Tour of 
Europe 


small private party. 
171 S. Oxford ‘Street. 


Three vacancies in 
Edward WN. Reser, 
Brocklyn, N. Y. 





Tour 
Mrs 
Place, 


INTERESTING, Cclorful European 
with English lady,--moderate price. 
=. B. Johnson, 2310 Ashmeade 
N. W., Washington, D. : 


Real Estate 








Ancient Europe 


In the Modern Way 


Motor Cruises through quaint byways not 
usually traversed visiting France, Italy and 
Switzerland—39 days—Ilst class, all  ex- 
penses $490—by luxurious motor coaches 
cr private cars if desired. Conducted or 
independent travel of all kinds. Send for 
brochure. 


Agence Lubin of Paris 
113 West 57th Street, New York. Circle 1070 





Europe-Mediterranean iin 
Europe with N. Africa—$595 to $925 
ohnston Premier Tours 
210 East Pecaten Street Baltimore, Md. 











EUROPE 


$308 to $1,405 
Send for booklet 





TEMPLEGIG TOURS 


447-A Park Square Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 




















Maine 


NEW LOG CABIN—Large 





living room; 


open fireplace, kitchenette, two bedrooms, 
bathroom, electrie lights. In summer colony. 
Furnished $350 for season. Address Ralph 


S. Wardwell, Castine, Maine 





BELGRADE LAKE CAMPS. Situated on 
an island surrounded by the best of fish- 
ing. Individual cabins with modern con- 
veniences. Recreation room and _ dining 
room, Always cool. Booklet on request. 
R. E. Boomer, Ftrop., Belgrade Lakes, 
Maine. 





BROOKS BLUFF COTTAGES — “‘Lox 


Cabins by the Sea.’ Tennis, fishing, hors: 
back riding. Near by golf. Central dining 
room. Excellent food. Ideal spot for rest. 
Booklet and rates. E. C. Brown, Prop.. 
Robbinston, Maine. 





FOUR ROOM BUNGALOW—For = sum- 
mer. Ocean view, conveniently furnished. 
Hughey, Cliff Island, Maine. 





TO LET: Desirable seven room cottage at 
ye 


Squirrel Island, Maine. Inquire of 
Little, Augusta, Maine. 





Homewood and Cottages 


Yarmouth By the Sea, Maine 


A summer home of distinction, catering 
to the few. On Casco Bay. Golf, Tennis, 
Pool, Sailing. Horsebacking, Owner man 
agement. References — exchanged. Opens 


June first 





Major Blake's Tours 


England and Continent 


Cars of every make for hire. Chauffeur 
or “Drive your own car” arrangement. 
Offices in leading cities. Free advice. 
Personal attention. Outlook and In- 
dependent Travel Bureau or 


199 Picadilly, London, England 





ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH TOURS \ia 
private cars, moderate prices. Details and 
booklets may be obtained from the Outlook 
and Independent. T.rave} Bureau or Mallin- 
son. Windermere, The Lake District, Eng. 








New Jersey 


BAY HEAD. N. J. Ocean View 
Near best beach on Atlantie Coast, 
‘rom Hotel. Home atmosphere. Guests re- 
Turn yearly because of the satisfactory 
treatment at previous visits. Capacity 150. 

rates 





House. 
Bathing 


Write for 





Vermont 
SPEND YOUR VACATION off the beaten 





Wath in the heart of the Green Mountains. 
hing, fishing, good food. Modern con- 
fniences. For particulars THE SPRUCES, 


Wes st Barnet, Vermont, 








Something Surprisingly Smart 
See Europe as it really is—Varsity 
Motor Voyages thru France—Switzer- 
land—Italy—are unusual—for 62 days. 
New York to New York $760.00 covering 
all expenses. 

Interesting Brochure on 


VARSITY VOYAGES 
Suite ek oy Hall 
113 W. 57th St., New York City 


application. 














EUROPE. 44 days. Six Countries. $385 
(Inclusive cost) Private party. Greatest 


touring value ever offered. Alfred Wheeler, 
1010 Worcester Road, Framingham, Mass. 





Massachusetts 


NANTUCKET, MASS. Furnished Cottage, 
Ocean frontage. Six rooms. $300 Season. 
Rh. E. Farrier, 107 No. Van Dien Ave., 
Nantucket, Mass. 








FAULTLESS MODERN HOME: Elevated, 





Summer or all year, town water, steam, 
electricity, bath, fireplaces, large screened 
porch, garage, condition perfect, unsur- 
passed beautiful view, abundant fruit. Ex 
ceptional bargain and terms. tox 187, 
West Brooktield, Mass. 

FOR RENT in Southern New Hampshire. 
Seautifully situated old = fashioned house 
and Log Cabin Camp on Lake. Fully 
furnished. Rent low; wood. boat and ice 
included, Superb view, pine woods and 


sandy beach. Also charming village house, 
seve rooms furnished. Address Owner, 27 
3arr Street, Salem, Mass. 





New York 








ADIRONDACKS ¥ 
The Crater Club, Essex-on-Lake Champlain 
Meals at Central Club House 
Furnished cottages without housekeeping 
cares, at rentals $200 to $500 for the 
summer. References required. Circular 
on application 





JOHN B. BURNHAM, Essex, New York 

















New York 


AKE CHAMPLAIN, ForRent. 











© ottage — 6 reoms, furnished; south 

of Essex; 144 acres land; beach. $175 season 

E. W. LEANING, 100 State St., Albany, N.Y 
New Jersey 

HOUSE FOR RENT: Leonia, N. J. 5 

bed rooms, pleasant surroundings, easy 

commutation. June Ist, 1929 to October 


Ist, 1930. $80 
Call Leonia 754 


unfurnished, $90 furnished. 
[. 





New Hampshire 


FOR RENT 
At Center Harbor, N. H. 





Attractive farmhouse with large tract of 
land. Electricity. shore front. Mile and a 
half from village. Address 


Good camp site. 
H. 


Box 249, North Conway, N. 


THE BIRD VILLAGE INN 
MERIDEN, N. H. 


Invites you to the foothills of 

Mountains for July and August. 

rest. assured, Folders. $20 per 
R. E. CLAFLIN, Manager 





the White 
Quiet and 
week. 





Staten Island 
ALL-YEAR 


near station, 
also property for sale, 


Annadale, S. 1. 
Board 





round bungalow for rent, 
secluded: all improvements ; 
Jago, R. F. D. 2, 








WANTED—A few refined guests to share 
our pleasant country village home. Open 
Mrs. Emma F. Bartlett, Walpole, 


May 30. 
i 3s 





Help Wanted 


WANTED, Tutor for boy 12 years of age. 
Must be a gentleman, college graduate, ex- 
perienced, and willing to go to the country. 
9068 Outlook and Independent. 


ATHLETIC MAN, who can tell stories, 
take care of dramatics and act as Counselor 








at a Christian Boys Camp. Junior High 
Schoo] teacher preferred. Salary and board 
$200. for season. Write Box 530, 11 West 


42nd Street, New York City. 


Situations Wanted 











WOMAN) EXECUTIVE Councillor for 
summer co-ed or adult camp. College 
graduate, traveler, linguist, horsewoman, 
five years experience. A-1 references. 
9045 Outlook and Independent. 

POSITION as tutor or governess. Pre- 
vious experience. College student. Ready 
for engagement, second week in June, 9054 


Outlook and Independent, 

YOUNG TEACHER refined and adaptable 
desires interesting employment for summer. 
Excellent references. 9055 Outlook and In- 
dependent. 

DO YOU have trouble when traveling be- 
cause you are deafened? Would you like 2 
traveling companion who understands? Young 
woman, teacher of deaf in Chicago schools, 
will act as companion to person traveling 
in Europe. Hazel Walker, 2752 Hampden 
Court, Chieago, Tl 

HOUSEKEEPER, New England woman. 
Thoroughly competent. Highest  referetces. 
9057 Outlook and Independent. 

LIBRARIAN desires position. Canadian 
University graduate, experienced administra- 
tive and reference work, special and college 
libraries. 9958 Outlook and Independent. 

WANTED by refined, experienced English 
woman—position as manager of private 
home. Supervision of children if desired. 
In or near Philadelphia. References. 9059 
Outlook and Independent. 




















Mother in 
References. 


POSITION desired as House 
Mountain School. Experience. 
9060 Outlook and Independent. 
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CLASSIFIED SECTION (Continued) 





Help Wanted 


SECRETARIAL POSITION — Cultured 
young editor, 24, degreed, world-traveled, 
references, unincumbered, prefers traveling. 
9061 @xztiook and Independent. 








DARTMOUTH Senior will act as tutor, 
companion, or chauffeur on summer tour. 
References. 9062 Outlook and Independent. 





GENTLEWOMAN desires position as 
companion or attendant, or care of child. 
References. 9063 Outlook and Independent. 





YOUNG WIDOW, graduate German kin- 
dergartner, desires position as mcther’s 
helper, companion, governess, or secretary: 
musical, willing, will travel; excellent ref- 
erences. 9064 Outlook and Independent. 





KINDERGARTEN Teacher desires posi- 
tion for next session. Experienced. Ref- 
erences as to ability and character. 9065 
Outlook and Independent. 





WANTED—Position as house mother, in 
school for small boys, by woman who 
will give services in exchange for son's 
tuition. 9066 Outlook and Independent. 





WISCONSIN University Student wishes 
summer work, preferably in boys’ camp. 
Can tutor in French, English or mathematics. 
9067 Outlook and Independent, 





DIETITIAN — Housekeeper in school; 
Summer or Winter term. Lewis Hotel 
graduate; A-1 hospital housekeeping ex- 
perience; references. 9069 Outlook and In- 
dependent, 





WANTED by Amherst College Student, 
summer employment as tutor or traveling 
companion to boy Available about last 
week in June. References. 9070 Outlook 
and Independent. 





Miscellaneous 


TO YOUNG women desiring training in 
the care of obstetrical patients a nine months 
nurses’ aid course is offered by the Lying 
In Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New York. 
Aids are provided with maintenance and 
given a monthly allowance of $10. For 
further particulars address Directress of 
Nurses. 








Stationery 


WRITE for free samples of embossed at 
$2 or printed stationery at $1.50 per box. 
Lewis, stationer, Troy, N. Y¥, 


Mart of the Unusual 














Direct trom makers 


Harris Tweed tiest* sporti ina. 


rial. Any length cut. 
Samples free. Newall, 127 Stornoway, Scotland 

















THE OUTLOOK RECOM MENDS 


FREE CATALOGS, Camps or Schools in U. S. Want for 
Girls or Boys? Advice, State Chartered Free Bureau. 
American Schools Association 
Times Bidg., NW. ¥. C., of 17 N. State, Chicago 















EUROPEAN SCHOOLS 





Switzerland 


FIRST-CLASS FINISHING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Modern languages, music, eurythmics. Winter Sports. 
Summer holidays in the Alps “est references in America. 
Apply to Outlook and Independent Travel Bureau or 
the Principal, Mademoiselle Aubert,6 Clos Belmont. 











Little “Ads” 


The Outlook and _ Independent Classified 
columns are carefully guarded and closely 
read. The circulation of The Outlook and 
Independent is world-wide. 


Its ‘‘Wants’’ Will Fill Yours 























As the Filipino Sees It 
(Continued from Page 53) 


Truth is, perhaps—or is this not near 
the truth?—that Americans as a nation 
do not like Filipinos. In the Oriental 
the American perceives a subtlety which 
is not his; a capacity for taking pains 
that achieves works of genius which 
astound him; an individual who works 
for something more than the day’s pay, 
in itself inadequate; a_ philosophic 
patience, with life and the events 
thereof, which is exasperating. There 
are, of course, Americans who under- 
stand the Oriental and appreciate him, 
but as a nation we do not understand 
him. He has traits which we do not 
tolerate. And anyway, we have set out 
in recent years to exalt our own civiliza- 
tion and keep it unspotted from the 
world. 

Now, to this vigorous nationalism not 
the least objection is raised in Manila. 
Filipinos feel that Americans feel that 
way, that after all it is their affair, a 
domestic affair, and therefore they 
should follow their own judgment. 
Filipinos merely say, “Well, if we are to 
be taxed, we ask the privilege of taxing 
If we are to be excluded, let 
us exclude too. As you do it to us, let 
us do it to you. Let us have autonomy 
while you will it that way, and inde- 
pendence when you will it that way. 
Only don’t be unjust, McKinley told 
us you would never be unjust. His 


in return. 


words are our assurance.” 

Numerous as the unfair proposals 
are, Philippine faith in America is not 
yet shaken, that is, deeply, profoundly. 
It is only anxious and 
perturbed. It relies upon President 
Hoover. It is regrettable that some 
men feel the Philippine leadership can 
be frightened into abandoning its stand 
for independence. That is the alterna- 
tive to which the Islands were compelled 
to turn, and where they must remain 
until accorded a status assuring their 
future within the empire of the United 
States and the scope of its free com- 
merce. The only other alternative, 
submission to the will of Congress no 
matter what it is, would be tantamount 


emotionally. 


to voluntary slavery. 

Thirty years of the McKinley policy 
have by no means made the Islands’ in- 
habitants so craven. They understand 
the differences between themselves and 
us. They are willing, rather resigned, 
to be told to go, though they were al- 
ways heretofore invited to stay; and 
they love freedom just as we ao. 

Why is it, a considerable portion of 
the American people join the Filipinos 
in asking, that myopia is such a common 


congressional affliction? 


Outlook and Independent 


From the Life 
(Continued from Page 75) 


bors had asked him to call. That was 
very kind. He asked if he might see 
the house, and the laborer was proud. 
Did the doctor remember what the house 
looked like before? Yes, the doctor re- 
membered. No one in the neighborhood 
had liked to walk past that piece of 
ground. Now see what had been 
done! 

The doctor saw and nodded. It was 
wonderful. The house had been im- 
proved, the ground had been cleared up. 
But they had asked him—those who had 
sent him to call—to explain that ani- 
mals and people do not live together. 

The laborer threw back his head and 
laughed. But see! He showed the doc- 
tor how much pleasanter it is. The 
doctor shook his head. It was neces- 
sary to explain further. — For, if the 
laborer would not move his animals out- 
side where they belonged, he must him- 
self move back from where he came. The 
law would see to it. When it was made 
quite clear, the man who had found his 
home struggled slowly with his anger. 
His wife, who had forgotten her baking 
in the excitement of this visit, stepped 
close to him and spoke. 

“Do not move a hand,” said his wife, 
“do not move a foot, and I beside you 
will not either. This is our 
home.” 

The laborer choked back his anger and 
walked out of doors for air. They loved 
him then, those neighbors, not so well as 
he loved his animals. They wished him 
not so near as he would have his ani- 
mals. He must be like them and push 
dumb creatures out into the cold, or 
must himself be pushed from out his 
home. If he were independent he 
would disobey. His wife had urged him 
to be independent. 

“Go back,” lie shouted to the wait- 
ing doctor, “go back and say the ani- 
mals will not budge.”’ 

All through the night he thought it 
over. All through the next day he re- 
membered his work. He remembered 
his hard life that had looked always 
for this home. It had come to this 
then. He must lose his home or be 
treacherous to his animals. 

With his heart burning hot within 
him and his head hanging low for 
shame the laborer walked up and down 
his ground that evening. Here then 
at this spot he could drive a stake, and 
there another. A few boards nailed 
across— He raised his head in sudden 
anguish and shook a fist up at the stars. 
For the winter would be colder still. 
And God in heaven! what a way for a 
man to treat his animals. 


move 
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